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HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY: The Tushingham Plaque 


PLATE I 
aa 4 


The Tushingham Plaque. Case Archaeological Collection. University of Chicago 
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THE RELIGIOUS IMPORT OF THE TUSHINGHAM PLAQUE 
BY 


HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


The eponym of the Tushingham plaque is Director A. Douglas 
Tushingham, formerly of the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem, but presently of the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto. 
In the Spring of 1953 the plaque was acquired from the famous 
Ohan Collection at the Muristan in Jerusalem. Most recently it has 
been incorporated into the well-selected Case Archaeological Col- 
lection at the University of Chicago. 

The plaque (Plate I) is a moderately thin but solidly formed ar- 
chitectural panel of hard baked clay, superfine in texture and softly 
tan in color. Coloristically it is pleasingly modulated in pastel 
shades. Much pigment, in simple decorative schemes of red and yel- 
low and blue, still adheres to the surface of the artifact. 

In architectonic terms the panel consists of a substantial rectan- 
gular podium or base crowned by a perfectly semicircular conch, 
with a steep gable superimposed thereon. The podium is three and 
one-half inches wide and two and one-half inches high. The gable, at 
the protruding outer corners, is three and three-fourths inches wide. 
From the peak of the gable to the bottom of the base, the panel 
measures five and three-fourths inches high. 

The rectangular base is framed in substantial strips of clay that 
are closely striated in a simply diversified fashion: diagonally across 
the side pieces and along the length of the base beam, and vertically 
across the long top strip. These notwide earthen strips are so firm as 
to give the impression of quite solid beams. The diagonal striations 
on the side pieces are distinctly suggestive of the windings of spiral 
columns. This columnar impression is further accented by two oblong 
capitals that mutually crown the shafts at the sides; the capitals 
being plain oblongs, nothing more. In between the capitals the upper 
rim of the podium is in lower relief than are the oblongs that crown 
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the pilasters at either end. My friend Raymond Bowman indicates 
that the diagonal cross-strokes on the base beam seem to him to be 
echoing and prolonging the strong diagonal lines of a tile floor, 
thought of as extending beneath and in front of the base beam itself. 

To an observant student of Jewish ossuaries, the whole scheme 
of cross-stroke decoration is reminiscent of one of the commonest 
framing devices presented on the ample sides and the short ends of 
ostophagi of the imperial era.! There the long horizontal strips, top 
and bottom, carry vertical striations, while vice versa the short 
vertical strips at the end carry horizontal cross-strokes. The enframe- 
ment pattern on the Tushingham panel, with its considerately plac- 
ed diagonal strokes, is a restrained elaboration of this familiar fra- 
ming device frequently reiterated on the ossuaries of the period. All 
the decorative striations on the Tushingham panel: vertical or 
horizontal or diagonal, are presented in relief, rather than being 
incised. 

Filling the center of the large rectangular space is a sizeable and 
high circumference measuring one and five-eighths inches in diame- 
ter. Four small circles, surrounding tiny knobs at their foci, occupy 
the four corners of the rectangle. These circles and knobs, like the 
cross-strokes on the enframing beams, are rendered in relief. Two 
similar circles at lower corners of the substructure, pin together the 
cross-hatched side pieces and the lengthy base member. This repeat- 
ed stress on perfect circles cannot be overlooked in any attempt to 
interpret the entire design. 

Surmounting this box-like structure there rises, in a distinct 
second storey, a colorful conch that is a perfect semi-circle (PI. I). 
Its polychrome rays, which are strongly defined, radiate from a very 
unusual two-thirds circle that rises directly from the lintel below. 
At the lower center of this segment a tiny knob stands in relief just 
where the focus of the full circle would be located, were the circum- 
ference rendered completely. Here, then, is a unique double emphasis 
on circularity, incomplete and complete. Why this singular repetit- 
ion of emphasis just here? We shall later endeavor to answer that 
question also. 





1 Erwin R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. 
New York: Pantheon Books (1953), Vol. I, pp. 110-133; Vol. III, Figs. 


105-231. 
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Above these two storeys, snugly fitted over the conch, there 
towers a somewhat steep gable, resting on stilts at the sides (PI. I). 
It is decoratively patterned, both in relief and with pigmented 
strokes also. Two sets of triple strokes in mild relief form patterns 
on the smooth surface of the apex at the very top. Directly below 
these there is a circumference in sharp and high relief, exactly one inch 
in diameter. This is flanked, lower down and on either side, by smaller 
cocentric circles, which swirl with perfect precision around centering 
knobs. Very peculiar excavated spaces intervene between the color- 
ful radiate lunette at the center, and the stilts at the sides that sup- 
port the high gable above—though none too securely it must be 
admitted. Quite obviously these ill-shaped spaces require special 
attention and explanation. Accordingly they will be considered later 
in some detail. 

Even such a sketchy descriptive analysis as the foregoing calls 
attention to the manifest circumstance that the perfect circles above 
and below, and the perfect semicircle of the conch in between, are 
the primarily prominent and meaningful features of the ensemble 
(Pl. I), to which all other components are subsidiary. Peripheral and 
smaller circles outside repeat and re-echo the main motif in fully 
round fashion. Moreover it should definitely be fixed in mind at the 
very outset that the larger roundels, in the rectangle below and the 
triangle above, originally framed disks of polished glass, that were 
the most striking and the brightest elements presented. There can 
be no doubt at all of this arrangement. Extant panels of the same 
class still preserve in situ just such glass medallions. Moreover the 
circular cavities on the Tushingham tablet itself still show rough 
holes picked out immediately inside the round rim, and also rem- 
nants of coarse plaster that originally held such disks in place there. 
So distinctly important were these crystal medallions that this class 
of artifacts is most appropriately characterized today as ‘‘glass-disk 
plaques.”’ 

At the focus of the larger circumference in the oblong podium 
below, a clay knob was carefully removed at the time of casting, in 
order to make way for the placement of the glass medallion within 
its narrow circular frame. Apparently it was not necessary to do 
this in the smaller roundel beneath the apex of the gable above. 

A secondary feature in comparison with the roundels—a feature 
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not to be ignored however — is a small and perfectly round hole that 
penetrates straight through the thinness of the panel just above the 
gable medallion. Clearly it was intended to suspend this plaque 
from a wall fastening of some sort. 

The excellent craftsmanship of the panel is convincingly demon- 
strated by the extremely good condition in which the artifact finds 
itself today. In essential aspects it is amazingly well preserved. True 
it has been broken; but it has also been securely mended. The line 
of fracture runs swervingly from left side to right side, across the 
lower level of the concave tympanum. 

The object was originally well formed in a neatly patterned pan 
mould, into which the fine clay was firmly and carefully pressed. 
The back, however, was left flat and somewhat rough. It was 
smoothed by hand, but no more. The rear surface of the panel 
remains as informal as the facade is scrupulously formalized. Inden- 
tation at the lower right angle shows that the partially dry plaque 
was carefully raised from its matrix at this corner. The bevelled 
edges of the panel decisively facilitated the process of removing the 
artifact from its enveloping mould. The fact that the panel was thus 
carefully produced from a definite form makes one optimistic that 
replicas of this admirable example may yet be recovered somewhere. 

Altogether the Tushingham panel is a most agreeable item with 
which to work. Aesthetically it has fine quality, pronounced precision, 
and marked restraint. Furthermore it belongs to a very diversified 
class of religious objects that are little known and are quite problema- 
tic in their import. Such attention as has been given to them has been 
very controversial, and at times even contradictory in its affir- 
mations. While there can be no doubt of the religious importance of 
disk panels, all sorts of questions can be raised as to who made use 
of them, what the different functions of the several sub-groups were, 
what symbolic values they represented, how highly or negligently 
they were estimated, and how they should be understood by modern 
investigators. To make even a beginning at answering such interro- 
gations about the Tushingham plaque itself, the multifarious diver- 
sifications of other objects in the disk category must be kept in view 
for comparative scrutiny. Accordingly thus early in our investigat- 
ion attention must be given to the several varieties of glass-disk 
objects that are familiar to scholars at the present time. 
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I 


The over-all survey of glass-disk objects, knc’ n to archaeological 
scholarship at present, discloses a rather surprising variety of sub- 
groups of such artifacts, differentiated from each other in several 
distinct and realistic ways. There are simple frames and flat silhou- 
ettes and rounded figurines and more or less complicated architec- 
tural constructions, such as the Tushingham plaque itself. Differen- 
ces in mediums of expression, in constituent materials used in com- 
position, in forms and patterns followed, and in sizes of the objects 
themselves, tend to accentuate the diversifications between the 
several sub-groups. Quite naturally these differentiations are at 
once helpful and confusing, suggestive and complicating. They tend 
to veto any over-simplified conception of the values and functions 
represented by disk artifacts in their total variety. At the same time 
they tend to pluralize the number of possible uses of single proble- 
matic pieces like the Tushingham panel by itself. 

Any discussion of materials used in the make-up of these objects 
should begin with observations concerning the identifying crystal 
medallions. Usually and normally these crystals were plain, thin, 
clear, translucent roundels of glass. Sometimes, however, the glass 
was colored to suit its placement on the plaque, or the character of 
the object it was supposed to represent: whether a particular kind of 
fruit, or the eye of a bird or animal, or the flame of a lamp. 

Today most extant disks are fragmentary, broken, clouded, and 
dark. Some of them have become interestingly and even brilliantly 
iridescent. A few of them have been preserved in sufficient extent 
to show curving convexity like that of modern watch crystals or 
American colonial mirrors. 

Most frequently and very unfortunately the crystals are non- 
existent and the encircling frames are empty and unoccupied. 
The cavities may at times disclose a thin foil of leaden lining, such 
as was used in the makeup of mirrors of the same period. If pigment- 
ed priming remains, it is typically red. Presumably both priming 
and foil were employed as aids to reflectability. 

For the protecting panels, in which disks were set, a moderate 
variety of materials were employed. Plaster or clay were the com- 
monest of these. As pottery objects or terra cottas, accordingly, 
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these artifacts are most numerously recovered at the present time. 
Sometimes stone was used in their manufacture, if it was soft and 
easily workable. White limestone, especially, was a preferred con- 
cretion. Quite rarely the panels were made of wood. Josef Strzygow- 
ski has recorded a blackened Coptic example in that material in the 
Cairo Museum.? 

In the matter of shapes and conformation the disk plaques are 
exceedingly multiform, and they tend to run to extremes both in 
magnitude and in pattern. Curiously, features of formation and of 
size here show a tendency to coordinate with each other, at least ina 
general way. 

In the first place, at the »” degree of simplicity and smallness, 
stand the very neat, geometric frames in circles and squares and 
polygons. These snugly and firmly enframe the crucial glass disks 
in their centers.® 

More frequently than not the geometric frames are quite bare of 
pattern. Sometimes they are only lineated with incised concentric 
circles, or flatly patterned with colored segments of circles. Rather 
infrequently they are encircled with repeat motifs, foliate or floriate, 
rinceaux or geometric. 

In the second place, at the opposite extreme of complexity and 
size, are the well articulated architectural panels, set out in ample 
proportions, including well-spaced free areas, specifically for the 
placement of the indicative glass roundels. The Tushingham plaque 
(Pl. I) is an exceedingly attractive exemplar of the architectural 
sub-group of disk objects. 

The well organized architectural constructions might be supple- 


2 Josef Strzygowski, Koptische Kunst. Vienna (1904), No. 8825, p. 144. 

8’ For reproductions of typical groups of simple geometric frames see: 
Warren J. Moulton, “‘Some Recently Discovered Palestinian Pyxes’’, The 
Annual of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, Vol. I 
(1919-1920) pp. 70-74, Figs. 1-5B; R. P. Sébastien Ronzevalle, S.J., “Some 
Alleged Palestinian Pyxes’’, Palestine Exploration Fund : Quarterly Statement 
for 1921, pp. 172 f., Plate I, Nos. 1-4. 

4 Good clear photographic reproductions of the structured panels may 
be studied in Erwin R. Goodenough, op. cit., Vol. III, Figs. 440, 441, 442, 
445, 446, and Vol. IV, Fig. 49. See also L. A. Mayer and A. Reifenberg, 
“Three Ancient Jewish Reliefs’, Palestine Exploration Quarterly: Statement 


for 1937, pp. 136-139, Pl, VII, Figs. 1-3, 
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mented by bird or animal forms, flanking or confronting in stance. 
Human or divine figures might be present in appropriately structur- 
ed settings. Realistic portraits, even, might be presented on rare 
occasion. Certainly religious furnishings and symbols would be 
recurrent on the architectonic panels. 

In the third place, just between the small geometric frames and 
the large architectural reliefs, were solid figures or figurines, anthro- 
pomorphic or ornithic or geometric, presented as flattened silhouet- 
tes or cutouts and distinguished as disk bearers.® 

Most rounded and most unmanageable of the silhouette class of 
objects were the familiar Astarte figurines. These creatures were 
somewhat flattened and somewhat rounded, with the glass disk 
firmly embedded in the chest or between the thighs or even between 
the shoulders of the figure. The ornithic silhouettes were not numer- 
ous in their variety: cutouts of doves or peacocks or chanticleers 
evidently being preferred above others. The geometric complexes 
were clearly an enlargement and extension and complication of the 
simple and single and tight frames. The elongated panel from Beit 
Jibrin(?), gabled at one end and arched at the other, is a really im- 
pressive exhibit of such a geometric conflation.® 

These formal diversifications, between simple frames and solid 
silhouettes and ample reliefs, are accented and even exaggerated by 
contrasts in size between the several genera of disk-bearing objects. 
The coordinate contrasts are dramatic. They cannot be said to be 
abnormal or even unexpected, however. 

Comparatively speaking the small and simple geometric frames 
are very small indeed in juxtaposition with the medial silhouetted 
forms, or the larger structured creations. For any typical group of 
angular or circular enframements the recorded diameters average 
around three inches only. It is very exceptional when they expand 
to six inches. 

Within the group of silhouetted objects, the average length of 





5 For typical varieties of disk figurines and silhouettes see Moulton, 
op. cit., pp. 74-80, Figs. 4-7; ‘“A Group of Palestinian Figurines”’, pp. 80—86, 
Figs. 1-4. 

6 Moulton, op. cit., Fig. 4, p. 74. For an inclusive and quite representative 
collection of disk plaques generally see Palestine Archaeological Museum: 
Gallery Book (Jerusalem, 1943), “Byzantine Period”’, Nos. 1683—1691, pp. 92 f, 
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solid pattern, whether bird form or geometric figure, is about ten 
inches. Indeed this is exactly the length of the archetypal peacock 
pottery recovered by Pére Cré at Umm Tuba.’ So also the gable- 
semidome panel from Beit Jibrin(?), already cited, is approximately 
the same length. 

On the other hand the architectural Dormition reliefs, treasured 
now in the Palestine Archaeological Museum, normally measure half 
as large again as the solid silhouetted pieces. In the very nature of 
the case the complicated character of their construction specifically 
demanded more space for stable elaboration. Erwin Goodenough’s 
record for the structural plaques in the Palestine Museum is as fol- 
lows: ““These are in the first place much larger than most of the 
others; some of the dimensions run from twelve to sixteen and a 
half inches.” * Appropriately enough, the architectonic panels show 
almost monumental proportions, especially in comparison with 
simple frame items. 

When all is said that must be said concerning real differences in 
materials and patterns and sizes between the several genera of disk 
objects, it remains to observe and emphasize the commonly shared 
and interconnecting features that concretely hold together the dif- 
ferent sub-groups. Regardless of deviations and exceptions, there 
are certain very obvious aspects all but universally present in all 
known examples of disk-plaques. These not-to-be-ignored connecting 
features give tangible clues to significant traits of the artifacts them- 
selves, and to their specific uses in religion and life. For the inclusive 
category of disk objects as an entire class, the interconnecting aspects 
are the same as the primary and secondary features already observed 
and noted for the Tushingham panel by itself (Pl. I). 

The matter of foremost importance, then, is the focalizing cen- 
trality of the plain glass medallion on all these objects. Invariably 
the earthenware panel — whatever its size, formation, or decoration 
— exists for the protection and enframement and enhancement of the 
crystal medallion, and not vice versa. In the simplest geometric 
items, the enframement is the most immediate and direct possible. 
The pottery margin is the frame, nothing more and nothing less. So 





7 RK. P. Léon Cré, ‘Une découverte eucharistique”’, Revue Biblique, IIT 
(1894) 277-291. 
® Goodenough, op, cit., I, 175, 
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also with the most elaborately structured build-ups, the architecture 
continues to be a framework for the glass disk. At most it does not 
distract from concentrating attention on the determinative roundel. 
The amplest and best spaces are assigned to this primary feature. 
Without exception the largest medallions are the most pivotally 
located. For recurrent emphasis smaller disks may be multiplied 
thereabout as expanse and structure afford opportunity. Aesthetically 
and symbolically and religiously it is most necessary constantly to 
keep in mind the bright dominance of the shining glass medallion. 

Compared with that crystal roundel, the secondary interconnecting 
feature between those diversified objects seems secondary indeed. 
It is that inconspicuous little hole (or holes), usually near the top of 
the plaque, obviously for suspension purposes. It assured the secure 
hanging of the panel from the wall of an above-ground building, 
public or private or semi-public. Just as securely it was adapted to 
the suspension of the object from the wall of a subsurface cave or 
catacomb. The intention would be to hang these plaques more or 
less at eye level, where their qualities could be seen and understood 
and appreciated by an interested person. 

The question of provenance, for groups of artifacts so clearly 
differentiated and so realistically interconnected, might seem to be 
more complicated than it actually is. One index on this matter is to 
observe where, most numerously, these items are being recovered 
at the present time. By far a much larger number of them have been 
found in Syria and Palestine, than have emerged from any other 
Roman provincial area. Only scatteringly have they been reported 
from other Near East provinces, from east Mediterranean islands, 
and from Egypt. Still fewer have been known as appearing in Rome 
and the West. Among the Astarte plaques of Syro-Palestinian 
provenance and Roman period, neighboring influences have been 
definitely discernible and specifically recognized: Mesopotamian 
and Cypriote and Egyptian notably. 

As to the time of production for glass-disk objects, it has to be 
acknowledged that no definite and inclusive chronology has yet been 
achieved for them thus far. This is due to sheer lack of sufficient 
numbers of examples to work with, and to the absence of explicit 
documentation for too many of the known examples. The general 
consensus as to period of production is that it was in Roman imperial 
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times, or to say it in another way, in early Christian times. The 
second and the third and the fourth centuries seem to rate the larger 
number of attributions, with the third century preferred to the 
second. Roman imperial in main lines and forms are the controlling 
architectural arrangements of the structured panels, with Jewish 
renderings of basilican forms noteworthy on Jewish reliefs. The use 
of religious symbols and objects in general tallies in time with the 
structural settings provided for them in the more ambitious pieces. 
The data regarding both place and time—from Syro-Palestinian 
areas and from Roman imperial or early Christian centuries — add 
emphatically to the interest of these inherently fascinating artifacts 
for and by themselves. 


II 


In general there can be no doubt at all of the genuineness and 
depth of religious concern represented by the disk terra cottas. A 
sizeable sub-group of them is constituted by Astarte figurines, prob- 
ably the most generally and widely popular of suchlike objects in 
their areal milieu. The birds silhouetted in isolation as compact 
forms, or standing paired and heraldic in high gables, are religious- 
association birds such as doves and peacocks. Also the fagades carved 
in relief on the largest panels are isolated from religious buildings: 
temples and tempiettoes, synagogues and Torah shrines, lararia and 
sanctuaries, tombs and cenotaphs, portals and triumphal arches. 
Actually it is not to be wondered at that Mayer and Reifenberg 
seriously estimated a small group of arch-and-gable items, presently 
in the Palestine Museum at Jerusalem, to be copied from the facade 
and inside wall of specifically the Capernaum synagogue ® — though 
of course they were not actually so copied! In fine, almost every 
main aspect of the disk plaquettes proclaim them to be religiously 
meaningful objects for their creators and possessors. 

With all the variations in size and shape and material and compos- 
ition and decoration of disk objects, it is not strange that the several 
groupings disclose also a variety of religious connections with main 
systems current in their period. The definite identification of reli- 
gious traits is so frankly displayed now and again on the plaques 





9 Mayer and Reifenberg, loc, cit, 
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themselves, that it can hardly be missed by the alert student today. 

Pagans were genuinely fond of representational religious imagery. 
Jews were profoundly moved by simplified religious symbolism. 
Christians were equally the heirs of both Jews and pagans in both 
these lines of interest, representational and symbolic. As frequently 
as not, then, one can be reasonably certain of the religious connect - 
ions of a given panel, if he takes pains to interrogate it scrupulously. 

With minimum citation of convincing examples, we can illustrate 
the chief probabilities and possibilities in this matter. Sizeable 
structured plaques were likely to carry more than one monumental 
Menorah. Such an artifact could only be classed as Jewish. A sub- 
group of puzzling plaques was composed of the Astarte figurines. 
These would surely rate as pagan models. Demonstrably some disk 
plaques served as Eucharistic containers. These certainly could not 
be Jewish. They were definitely Christian. 

On the other hand, some of these objects are so conglomerate in 
representational and symbolic features that it is quite impossible to 
classify them as connected with just one religious group, to the 
exclusion of all others. Erwin Goodenough cites in full detail a prime 
syncretistic example from the Palestine Archaeological Museum.’ 
The main motif centers in a disk-bearing urn from which a pair of 
peacocks drink life-giving wine. That familiar group might-certainly 
be pagan; or it might be Christian; or again it might well be even 
Jewish. At the top center is a nude figure of Astarte — probably it is 
she. If so she is inescapably pagan. At the lower left corner of the 
plaque there is a realistic portrait bust, hung with rich jewelry and 
snuggling a pet dove. Pagan perhaps; Christian perhaps. Either way 
the portrait is equally probable. 

Such are the plural possibilities for definite classification or inde- 
finite syncretistic rating presented by glass-disk panels viewed as 
objects of religious esteem. 

The phenomena of diversity and pluralism are so evident through 
all phases of the investigation of disk plaques that one cannot 
reasonably expect to get a single and simple answer, and just one 
answer only, to the question of the purpose or function served by 
these interrelated objects. For just one single such object, recovered 
under very specific circumstances, the simple and single statement 


10 Goodenough, op. cit., Vol, I, p. 177; Vol. III, Fig. 445, 
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of function might have reasonable validity. It could not possibly 
have cogency for the entire conglomeration of glass-disk artifacts 
generally. 

Yet exactly this sort of mistake was made by the earliest discov- 
erers and publishers of this class of objects. With great conscien- 
tiousness and persistency these pioneering explorers endeavored to 
establish exactly one use and no more than one use for known 
examples of such panels. As soon as recognized instances apprecia- 
bly exceeded the number of one object or one type of object, this 
kind of monotonous, closed-minded consistency lost its validity and 
pertinence. 

The oldest single hypothesis to be promulgated concerning the 
archetypal plaque to be isolated, was the pre-eminently religious 
Eucharistic theory. When over sixty years ago—in 1893— Father 
Superior Cré of the Péres Blancs of St. Anne in Jerusalem found at 
Umm Tuba a bird-shaped pottery with a glass-disk inlay, the idea 
flashed into his mind that it was a Eucharistic container into which 
a morsel of sacred bread had been sealed. In his publication of the 
plaque in the following year in the Revue Biblique, he records ingen- 
uously how the circumstance that the Eucharistic Congress was 
scheduled to meet in 1893 at Jerusalem suggested this inspired guess 
to his mind at just that time." Even so, probably Pére Cré was 
essentially correct in his hypothesis. The character of the bird-shaped 
pottery itself with its inlaid glass disk was in favor of the guess. The 
Umm Tuba locale was an important early Christian monastic site. 
Furthermore the study and restudy of patristic data by Pére Cré 
himself and by later scholars from Macalister to Goodenough, has 
confirmed the view that the hanging of Eucharistic plaques in early 
Christian tombs was a religious practise that was popularly prized 
and officially disapproved. The only modification that Pére Cré 
himself made in his initial guess was to recognize that the bird he 
found silhouetted in pottery at Umm Tuba was not a harmless dove, 
but was a splendid proud peacock instead. 

Nearly two decades later R.A.S. Macalister of Dublin and the 
Palestine Exploration Fund had a solitary earthenware roundel, 
with a carefully centered glass disk, to account for at Gezer. Here 
he found the Cré hypothesis significant for his need. The roundel 

11 6Cré, loc, cit. 
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came from a Christian tomb. In a very simple and rough way it had 
all the appearance of an early Christian monstrance. Functionally 
the Cré proposal seemed sound for the Gezer medallion as it did for 
the Umm Tuba peacock. So Macalister published it as a Eucharistic 
item in his important Gezer volumes,!* resurveying briefly the 
patristic evidence relevant to it. 

More strenuous and exacting in their demands than a solitary 
silhouette or a single roundel were the plaquettes and figurines 
examined by President Moulton of Bangor, in the first volume of the 
Annual of the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem." 
They were a dozen in number. As an assemblage they were con- 
spicuously differentiated in size and shape and pattern and character. 
Included were two Astarte figurines distinguished by prominently 
placed glass disks. 

President Moulton made the conscientious but egregious blunder 
of trying to make the unitary Eucharistic proposal of Pére Cré 
explanatory for all these cases, for the frankly non-Christian exam- 
ples, as well as for the neutral or Christian items. With agonizing 
consistency he did his very best at this endeavor. Regrettably it 
cannot be affirmed that he succeeded in becoming convincing. That 
single Eucharistic theory could not possibly be stretched to cover all 
these multiform cases, standing so far apart in religious relationships 
as these several forms plainly stood. 

In vigorous reaction against this overworking of the pyxis theory 
by President Moulton, Pére Ronzevalle, 8. J., equally overworked 
an untenable counter proposal in the very next year.'* His investi- 
gation was based mainly on a considerable selection of disk objects 
that he himself had gathered from different sites in Syria for the 
Louvre collection. His strong contention was that they were all 
actual mirrors and were intended to be used as such. In view of the 
pigmy size of the glass disks and their enframements, however, it had 
to be said that they were toy mirrors, not actual looking glasses for 
toilet use. 

Much later Erwin Goodenough astutely observed that it was dif- 





122 ~R. A. 8S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer. London (1912), I, 387 f.; 
II, 455. 

18 Moulton, op. cit., pp. 70-80, Figs. 1-7; pp. 80—86, Figs. 1-4. 

14 ~Ronzevalle, op. cit., pp. 172-174, Pls. 1 and II, Nos. 1-5. 
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ficult to understand how so many toys of this one sort came to be 
preserved, when such vast varieties of ancient toys have perished 
beyond possibility of recovery.” 

Apparently without evaluating what he was doing, Pére Ronze- 
valle almost reinstated himself in scholarly estimation at the very 
end of his monograph. There he made allowance for yet other pos- 
sibilities for disk plaques than merely the toy-mirror specification: 
“It may be that some of these played the part of amulets rather than 
mirrors properly so called, that others served as domestic ornaments, 
and that others again received a short inscription and became votive 
offerings.”’ 1° It is decidedly matter for regret that in concrete inter- 
pretation Pére Ronzevalle did not take his own summary suggestions 
more seriously regarding the plurality of possible and actual uses 
made of disk plaques. There is plenty of specific data to show that 
different groups of these objects were actually used in such very 
different ways as here intimated by the learned Father himself. 

The next most important additions made to the repertoire of disk 
panels were the well-scaled monumental terra cottas formerly in the 
Dormition Museum, but now incorporated in the Palestine Museum 
collection. They are easily the most ambitious and admirable pieces 
in their category of disk artifacts. Indeed they have special interest 
specifically in relation to the Tushingham panel itself (Pl. I), since 
it also belongs to their architectural group. 

These specimens were published in exemplary fashion by Messrs. 
L. A. Mayer and A. Reifenberg in the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund issued in 1937.1” Somewhat surprisingly 
the authors were quite reserved on questions of purpose and use. 
They did, however, conclude their investigation with a fresh and 
pregnant proposal that in the Jewish domestic milieu — these reliefs 
are palpably Jewish productions — they probably served as pendent 
prayer niches, intended to indicate the direction in which prayer and 
other acts of worship should be performed. This proposal was so 
unique and striking at the time that it surely deserves quotation 
here: ’’ The novum of our reliefs lies in the fact that —to judge from 
the holes—they must have been kept fixed to a wall and so are 





18 Goodenough, op. cit., I, 175. 
146 =6Ronzevalle, op. cit., p. 174. 
17 Mayer and Reifenberg, loc. cit. 
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mutatis mutandis in a way the prototypes of the so-called ‘mizrach 
pictures’ to be found on the eastern wall of orthodox Jewish houses, 
indicating the direction of prayer.’’ Thus the all-too-brief report of 
Mayer and Reifenberg not only appreciably enlarged the growing 
corpus of disk plaques; also and more importantly it formulated a 
new and brilliant hypothesis concerning the utilization of such panels 
in Jewish domestic practise of religion. 

Most recently Erwin Goodenough’s encyclopedic survey of Jewish 
Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period has contributed specific confir- 
mation to the astute Mayer-Reifenberg thesis.1* From the Rudolf 
Jonas Collection in Haifa Goodenough published an architectural 
relief which he hailed as “‘the oldest Mizrach I know.” The design 
consisted of a triple-arched colonnade, with glass disk inserts between 
the columns, comfortably filling a steeply gabled panel. Under the 
circumstances, that colonnade could be understood only as represen- 
ting the ideal Jerusalem temple, with its Holy of Holies. Correspon- 
dingly the shining glass disks would symbolize the Shekinah, the 
very Divine Presence, that gave to the Most Holy Place its acme of 
religious meaning. Thus the Jonas plaque at Haifa took on great 
weight and a decisive role as an antique archetype of the impressive 
Mizrach panels or “‘pictures’”’ in quite general use today, as they 
continue to provide orientation for practices of worship and prayer 
in Jewish families and communities. This type of disk panel, then, 
was itself a kind of portable shrine which contributed realistic focal- 
ization to habitual forms of religious expressionism. 

Previously in Volume I of Jewish Symbols Goodenough had clearly 
defined the variant cemeterial function of Jewish disk tablets.'® 
This was a most important demonstration for such objects. Actually 
more frequently than not these potteries are recovered today from 
the milieux of tombs and cenotaphs and catacombs. There they 
anciently brought to the gloom of man’s eternal resting place the 
hopeful symbolism of the sacred portal as the entrance to a new and 
undying life, and the gay gleam of light itself as the brilliant illustrat- 
ion of the sanitive quality and potency of divine and lasting life. 
Thus the chief Jewish uses of disk tablets, cemeterial and domestic, 
may now be regarded as definitively established and realistically 


#8 Goodenough, op. cit., Vol. 1V, pp. 124-126, Figs. 49, 84, 89. 
” Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 174-177; Vol. III, Figs. 440, 441, 442, 445, 446. 
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disclosed in convincing fashion with numbers of exemplars. 

The major Jewish uses of disk plaques, so cogently developed by 
Erwin Goodenough, however appealing and impressive they may 
be, cannot be regarded as comprehending all the potential and actual 
functioning of all known types of these objects — not by any means! 
The fundamental circumstance was that other religious people of 
the period, pagans and even Christians as well as sons of Israel, made 
good use of such artifacts and esteemed them highly. Among all these 
religious groups a plurality and multiplicity of particularized usages 
must be recognized, suiting the typical interests and concerns and 
needs of the individuals and groups who possessed and used the 
artifacts. In this matter, function responded to the characteristic 
concerns of religious people and to the material aspects of the objects 
themselves. 

Astarte figurines, for example, as we have already intimated, 
would be among the most revered lararia objects treasured in the 
domestic sanctuaries of pagan households in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean world. Religiously they were no less than objects of adoration 
and worship. Specific portrait panels, such as the one in the Palestine 
Museum, give realistic and indeed pictorial impressions of the 
memorial value of these plaques, whether preserved in tombs or in 
homes. In a non-representational way the same is true of inscribed 
epitaphs on tombstones recording the names of the deceased, and 
accompanied by cavities for the insertion of crystal medallions. 
Dedicatory plaques of the disk variety remain, with special places 
marked out for the names of dedicators. All disk tablets, almost 
without exception, would have amuletic potency attributed to 
them. The very weight of religious symbolism that was theirs would 
determine that. Most of them would also have associated aesthetic 
interest as objects of domestic ornament. Even the very simplest 
and plainest of the disk frames were usually attractive items. None 
of them, however, were just merely ornamental objects and nothing 
more. Altogether, then, quite a multiplicity of potential functions 
must be kept in mind for the full variety of different classes and 
types of disk plaques. 

Without regret, however, the proposition that such panels were 
mirrors, either full-sized mirrors for actual looking glass use, or 
miniature mirrors for play purposes, may be forgotten and ignored. 
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Their glass disks were quite too small for full-face reflection, and they 
were too numerous in a single setting for convenient use. Moreover 
these were highly significant and richly suggestive religious items, 
seriously treated and much revered by their possessors and users. 
They were not the trivialities of ancient toyland. At no time can the 
religious associations and connotations of glass-disk panels be ap- 
propriately left out of view. 

Instead, the religious classification of a glass medallioned plaque 
is a convenient and time-saving guide to the more specific formula- 
tion of its probable function. Here the very first question to be asked 
and answered is this: ‘“To what religious group of the period did this 
object appertain?”’ 

As already observed, quite frequently the religious identifications 
are plain, and so the specification of probable functions may proceed 
forthwith. However it must be said also that there are many disk 
artifacts that are quite non-committal and innocent of specific index 
to religious classification. (In such cases definition of likely use may 
prove to be more difficult and less certain than in the clearly clas- 
sifiable instances. ) 


III 


When one turns to the specific investigation of the Tushingham 
plaque (Pl. I), one is impressed first of all by the controlling architec- 
tural character of the entire design. Mainly this is an architectonic 
panel throughout. Accordingly the suitable preliminary to a consider- 
ation of its religious purport or intent is to analyse its main structural 
aspects. As an architectural entity it may be described too simply as 
a steep gable resting on an oblong, rectangular base. The gable, 
however, has a large interrupting arch, framing a concave lunette, 
that occupies its lower area. The semicircle of the arch is wide, and 
its outer angles rest on pilasters that define at the sides the rectan- 
gular podium below. An oblong substructure, and a gable with an 
interrupting arch at its base, describes in main outline the overall 
design of the Tushingham panel (PI. I). 

Students of architectural history will at once recognize that this 
sketchy outline also delineates a dominant type of monumental 
entrance porticoes, that had outstandingly splendid development in 
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Roman imperial times. In this imperial version the triangular gable 
above was a long and relatively low pediment. The rectangular sub- 
structure beneath the triangle was an open colonnade; and the inter- 
rupting arch at the base of the gable was an arcuated architrave, 
swerving upward above the central intercolumniation, and immedia- 
tely beneath the apex of the pediment. For convenience and brevity 
we call it the ‘‘arcuated Roman portico.”’ That interrupting central 
arch was the distinctive feature of the construction. The mightiest 
and most important buildings of the times, whether sacred or 
secular, were likely to have such an arcuated introductory member 
at the ceremonial entrance. 

A very grand and earlier example from the Syrian section of the 
Empire was the eastern portico of the stupendous Baalbek precinct 
between the Lebanons and the Antilebanons.”° There it introduced 
the awed visitor to the hexagonal court anterior to the colossal tem- 
ple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus Heliopolitanus. An equally superb, 
but a later and middle Mediterranean example, from the period of the 
Tetrarchate, was the high portico of the vestibule to the imperial 
audience hall in Diocletian’s retirement palace at Spalato.** It still 
stands there in all its splendid altitude. There in late antique times 
it introduced the awed visitor to the divinized presence of the im- 
perial personage himself. The arcuated portico was undoubtedly 
Rome’s grandest accomplishment in the field of monumental en- 
trance architecture. 

This portico pattern made such an impression, both on Roman 
imperialists and on provincial populations as well, that it became 
a favored motif on Rome’s provincial coinage through the imperial 


20 Theodor Wiegand, Baalbek. Berlin: De Gruyter (1921), Vol. I, pp. 
103-109, Pls. 16, 41, 121, 129; David M. Robinson, Baalbek/Palmyra. 
New York: Augustin (1946), pp. 11-14; D. S. Robertson, Greek and Roman 
Architecture. Cambridge: University Press (1945), Fig. 97, p. 227. It is a 
familiar fact that repeatedly elsewhere in the vast Baalbek precinct the 
arcuated Roman portico pattern enjoyed prominent placement —elsewhere, 
that is, than just at the propylaea. 

#1 Georg Niemann, Der Palast Diokletian’s in Spalato. Wien: Hélder 
(1910), pp. 44-61, Figs. 5, 56, 68, 73, Pls. V, VI, XIII, XIV, XV; Robertson, 
op. cit., pp. 316-321, Pl. XXIV. It goes without saying that again and again 
at Spalato the Roman arcuated portico was given monumental repetition, 
€.g., in the portico fronting the octagonal imperial mausoleum, immediately 
contiguous to the vestibule entrance just cited. 
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centuries. This was most notably the case in the Palestinian area 
after the crushing out of the two major Jewish revolts, respectively 
of the late first century and of the early second century. Within the 
very small circumference of a coin such a spacious pattern had to be 
rendered most tersely, to be included at all. The brief colonnade 
could have only two or four or at most no more than six columns, 
to support the arcuated gable. In the architectural shorthand of 
numismatics this abbreviated framework came to be understood to 
mean “‘temple” or “sanctuary.’’ The temple could be specifically 
identified by the anthropomorphic statue that it enshrined. 

Roman coins minted in Palestine’s Aelia Capitolina (= Jerusalem) 
were characteristically notable for their reliefs of portico shrines in 
their reverse medallions.”* From the principate of Hadrian onward, 
portico designs are recorded for Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161), for 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus (161-169), for Septimius Severus 
(193-211) and Diadumenianus (217-218), and also for the Syrian 
pontiff Elagabalus (218-222). 

The god most frequently imaged in a portico shrine on coins of 
Aelia Capitolina mintage was the enthroned Jupiter himself, Optimus 
et Maximus, the chief of the Capitoline Triad. The goddess most 
frequently depicted was the turreted Tyche of the provincial capital. 
Most interesting and suggestive of all were the three-figure, tetra- 
style medallions, showing the chief goddess or god in the central 
intercolumniation, directly beneath the arching architrave. This left 
the smaller columnar spaces at the sides to be filled by supporting 
twin divinities, masculinely the vigorous Dioscuroi, or femininely 
the winged Nikes. Considering the architectonic qualities of the 
arcuated portico, it is not surprising that it played the role it did in 
monumental construction, on Roman coinage, and on the Tushing- 
ham relief itself (Pl. I). Ultimately and basically the Roman arche- 
type and pattern for the latter formulation was the monumental 
arcuated imperial portico. 

While the main framework of the Tushingham panel must be 
recognized as echoing the monumental Roman portico, with its in- 
terruptive central arch, more detailed features of the inclusive 
construction, and the juxtaposition of its component parts seem to 


$s Frederic W. Madden, Coins of the Jews. London: Triibner (1881), 
“Imperial Colonial Coins Struck at Jerusalem,’”’ pp. 247-275. 
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exhibit another range of influences: areal, provincial, Near Eastern, 
and Semitic. The closest congeners to these more specific aspects of 
the panel are to be found in Semitic and Jewish renderings of con- 
temporary Roman basilican forms of architecture, and decoration, 
particularly in Syrian and Palestinian territory. Most numerously 
and most prominently these features are to be found concretely 
incorporated in a very well known and exceedingly important species 
of Jewish religious building, the “‘basilican’”’ type of synagogue.” 
The generally accepted adjective “‘basilican’”’ gives full recognition 
to the governing Hellenistic-Roman features of these meeting houses: 
nave, aisles, colonnades, galleries, triple entrances, porticoes, and 
gable roof. “Galilean synagogues” is an alternative geographical 
designation that emphasizes where they have been uncovered in 
largest numbers and in most extensive preservation in recent times. 
These buildings may be contrasted in typical features with the more 
indigenous, more Oriental, but less numerously familiar “‘broad- 
house’”’ class of synagogues. Erwin Goodenough’s latest published 
census of basilican or Galilean synagogues numbers some three 
dozen of them for Palestinian territory only. At least a half dozen 
more, classed by Goodenough as “Synagogues with Mosaics,”’ should 
be assigned to the basilican group. In a simple way at least, these 
too are truly basilican. 

The Romano-Jewish basilican synthesis found in Galilean syna- 
gogues is likely to reveal parallels to the Tushingham design in a 
variety of conspicuous and crucial places. They may appear most 
inclusively on the facade as a whole; or most immediately at the 
chief portal; or quite prominently on decorative window enframe- 
ments outside or inside the building; or sacredly on a sanctuary 
screen single or double; or most sacredly in a Torah cabinet or niche 
or shrine incorporated into the wall orientated toward Jerusalem. 
Wherever located, the simple built-up affair, tripartite in sections, 
added up to a small shrine, an appropriately scaled sanctuary. 

In vertical structuralization from base to apex, the distinct strata 
were as follows in masonry renderings. First there was a substantial 
rectangular substructure with determinative dimensions. Next 
there was an arcuated, intervening, transitional member, with the 
semi-circular space beneath the arch asually filled-in in one manner 





23 Goodenough, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 178-267; Vol. III, Figs. 451-666. 
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or another. Finally, there was the triangular gable into which the 
arch below usually trespassed. Comparing this Romano-Semitic 
masonry build-up with the open-framework of the arcuated Roman 
portico, one becomes conscious of the striking differentiation in the 
central arching factors involved. In the Roman portico the inter- 
rupting arch, whether arcuated lintel or arched architrave, was 
typically left quite free and open as a beautiful but vacant lunette. 
In the Roman-Semitic shrine, the trespassing lunette was usually a 
filled-in area of sorts: perhaps with open grill-work only, as in the 
huge gaping lunette immediately above the first storey of the 
Capernaum synagogue; perhaps with plain flat masonry only, thus 
forming a solid lunette; but rather more frequently with a normal 
concave conch or a flattened semidome firmly supporting the arch 
above. The Semitic and Jewish preference for the filled-in lunette, 
though not invariable, was yet emphatically and frequently reiter- 
ated, particularly in basilican synagogues. 

Almost any number of examples, illustrating closely matching 
constructions, could be cited here, in a variety of appropriate 
materials and from a plurality of locations. Here, however, it is 
virtuous to be restrained and parsimonious and selective in choosing 
demonstrative instances. We begin in the large, then, with the en- 
tire front of the best known among the Galilean synagogues, the 
considerably reconstructed meeting house at Capernaum.*4 Most 
conveniently and suggestively the actual construction of the basilica 
in two storeys, at the main floor level and higher at the gallery level, 
is unmistakably outlined on the facade itself, by horizontal masonry 
moldings, plain or carved in relief. The first storey is delineated by a 
plain architrave resting on four flat pilasters, with the triple front 
entrances to the synagogue opening between them. This is the 
“rectangular substructure’ element of the design. Similarly the 
second storey of the synagogue is outlined at the top by a richly 
carved and arcuated molding, extending horizontally from one eave 
of the building to the other. This is the ‘‘intervening arcuated mem- 
ber” in the plan. Finally there is the triangular pediment formed by 





4 6Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 181-192, Vol. III, Figs. 451-479; Heinrich Kohl 
and Carl Watzinger, Antike Synagogen in Galilaea. Leipzig: Hinrich (1916), 
pp. 4-40, Pls. III-VI; E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and 
Greece. London: British Academy (1934), pp. 7-21, Pls, I-VII. 
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the gabled roof. Definitely the filled-in arch of the arcuated molding 
beneath the gable is an interruptive element in this triangle, over- 
lapping it from below. Thus in large-scale space allotment the front- 
wall of the Capernaum synagogue openly proclaims the building to 
be a religious sanctuary. Its most obvious features parallel the main 
areas of the Tushingham panel (Pl. I). Other Galilean synagogue 
facades that accentuate the same tripartite elements of design may 
be studied in reconstructions of the basilicas at Kafr Birim, ed- 
Dikkeh, and Umm el-Kanatir.» Were the famous Chorazin synago- 
gue reconstructed, doubtless it too would display the same sort of 
major space patterning. 

It is fitting that our next example of a parallel shrine pattern with 
a closed central arch should be a carved relief of a Torah shrine, the 
most revered of the cultic foci of Judaism, particularly after the final 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple with its Holy of Holies. This 
panel was uncovered at Peki’in in upper Galilee.” It is almost the 
sole remnant of the synagogue that once stood there. With singular 
simplicity and clarity it depicts a typical Aron ha-Qodesh in moderate 
relief. The Torah cabinet has double doors, set with dignified vertical 
panels. The doorposts are well-rounded pilasters. Arranged in a 
framed rectangular panel, this is the high vertical base of the con- 
struction. The intervening arcuated element above is an arched 
architrave, enclosing a conch, which in turn crowns the Torah 
cabinet below. An unbroken rope pattern carved on the architrave 
calls attention to the continuity of its arcuation. Above this there 
rises a steep gable, with repeats of pendent cursive omegas hung 
along the projecting edges of the sloping roofs. The conch and gable 
together, in vertical juxtaposition, provide double enhancement for 
the pilastered cabinet below. Structurally, this relief is much better 
articulated than is the Tushingham panel itself (PI. I). 

A second closely cognate example of a Torah shrine with both a 





* Goodenough, op. cit., Vol. III, Figs. 452 (Capernaum), 521 (ed-Dikkeh), 
533 (Umm el-Kanatir); Kohl and Watzinger, op. cit., p. 97, Fig. 186 (Kafr 
Birim); p. 100, Fig. 191 (Kafr Birim); p. 124, Fig. 251 (ed-Dikkeh); p. 134, 
Fig. 272 (Umm el-Kanatir) ; Sukenik, op. cit., pp. 24-26, Fig. 3 (Kafr Birim). 

26 ~=Goodenough, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 18 f., No. 20; Vol. III, Fig. 573; Sukenik, 
op. cit., p. 52f., Fig. 13; Idem, The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha, Jerusalem ; 
University Press (1932), p.24 f., Fig. 26. 
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conch and a gable should be examined. Preferably it should be 
approximately in normal scale, but in an exceptional medium of 
representation. Accordingly we choose the end panel of the floor 
mosaic in the Beth Alpha synagogue,”’ located in the first bay of the 
nave, directly in front of the curtained apse itself. The mosaic 
painting could hardly have been more effectively devised or 
located. Above, in the ample apse, there stood the most revered 
of the synagogue furnishings in three-dimensional construction: 
Menorahs, Lions of Judah, Curtains, the Aron ha-Qodesh, with the 
pendent Lamp of Remembrance. Immediately below, and directly 
in front of the apse, was the floor mosaic wherein the identical 
items were pictured, this time in two dimensions only, and ren- 
dered by very colorful tessellae. Both the apsidal tableau and 
the floor picturization centered inevitably in the Torah cabinet. 
In mosaic depiction this was delineated as a double-doored cup- 
board, standing upright on a wide base. Triple pilasters, crowned 
with ornamental vases, served as door jambs. Up to lintel level, 
this was the high, rectangular substructure. The three vases and 
the corner finials aligned themselves as an intervening, ornamental 
sequence. Two birds, perhaps ostriches, perched precariously and 
superfluously on the extended finials. The triangular gable above 
was both steep and stepped in saw-tooth fashion. Where was the 
to-be-expected conch within its semi-circular frame? It was not 
indeed missing! Instead it was plainly suspended, apparently quite 
in isolation, in the center of the triangular gable. Above it, pendent 
from the apex of the gable, was the ever-burning memorial lamp, 
its flame illuminating at once the apex above and the conch below. 
In this abnormal juxtaposition of characteristic features there was 
a peculiar accent on the double enhancement of the shrine-like 
construction provided by the conch and the gable in vertical array, 
one above the other, with the Lamp of Remembrance as the 
mediating or unifying element suspended between them. 

It is not forcing or compelling the evidence, but reading it 
plainly and literally to say that a shrine that was at once arcuated 
and gabled, had re-emphasized attestation of its inherent sanctity. 


*7 ~Goodenough, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 251-253; Vol. III, Figs. 631, 632, 
639; Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, pp. 31-35, No. 2, Figs. 7 and 8; Idem, 
Beth Alpha, pp. 22-34, Pls. VIII and IX. 
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Such was the doubly accredited sanctuary carved in relief on the 
Tushingham plaque (Pl. I). 

Recapitulating the evidence from closely parallel architectural 
constructions, imperial Roman and Oriental or Semitic Roman, 
we may say that the Tushingham panel now demonstrates itself 
to be a portable shrine in the form of a pendent plaque. As such 
it would properly be regarded and treated with esteem and rever- 
ence, and utilized as definitely a focus of cultic interest and activity. 
Its inherent sanctity is doubly attested both by the controlling 
central conch, and also by the high gable above that concave focus. 
The closed lunette by itself recalls typical Semitic-Roman prefer- 
ences and practices in construction; while the arch-and-gable 
combination recalls typical and imperial Roman patterns of 
monumental enhancement. As here synthesized, elements Semitic 
and Roman, Oriental and Occidental, combine to create a peculiarly 
intense concentration of architectural and religious interest just 
where it is most efficient. That crucial area is the concave lunette 
with expanding rays that crowns the oblong podium below, while 
it also provides firm support for the mounting gable above. This 
architecturally unifying factor, automatically and eventually, 
proves to be the religiously focalizing factor as well. 


IV 


At this point a dual problem, that is both puzzling and annoying, 
intrudes itself and claims consideration. At the outer, lower corners 
of the Tushingham gable, between the outside struts that support 
the gable and the arched semi-circumference of the conch within, 
there are two irregular excavations gouged out of the plain surface 
of the plaque (Pl. I). These holes have no identifiable form, but 
they more or less fit the corner spaces that they occupy. Why, in 
such a regularly constructed and neatly patterned design as this, 
should these intrusive cavities be tolerated? Can there be found 
an explanation for them? 

Of course one can easily and glibly say that they are negative 
space fillers, or space fillers in reverse. The suggestion would be 
that here, for some reason or other, clay was removed altogether, 
instead of being added in relief, in order to render an otherwise 
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plain area more interesting. However, like the ill-formed cavities 
themselves, this “explanation’’ does not explain. It says next to 
nothing. 

Any number of other shrine-like designs in a very great variety 
of materials intimate a possible explanation of the negative phe- 
nomena shadowed in these spaces. Far more frequently than not, 
miniature sanctuaries of this sort blossom out in corner acroteria 
or finials at the outer angles of gables or pediments. The corner piece 
may be simple or elaborate ; it may be foliate or floreate or of tendril 
design; but almost unavoidably in some form or other it is there! 
So regular is this arrangement that when the acroterion is absent, 
it is consciously or unconsciously missed, and some substitute is 
craved for it. In a relief against a solid background the corner 
finial could be rendered securely and well. So also it could be done 
in mosaic silhouette, as in the floor panel at Beth Alpha that we 
have just examined. There the corner horns provided sure footing 
for the precariously balanced birds above. Not so on a cutout plaque 
like the Tushingham panel! Here corner finials could not be securely 
attached outside the straightly defined limits of the panel proper. 
Almost surely and almost immediately they would be broken off. 
It is possible that the corner cavities in the Tushingham plaque 
were the best substitute the designer could devise for the outside 
acroteria which practically were out of question there. Since he 
could not mould the expected external finials, he provided a secure 
substitute for them, by excavating deep hollows within the design 
instead. This may be the sufficient account of the irregular corner 
cavities on the Tushingham panel (PI. I). 

Another more concrete and much more complicated possibility 
has been advocated by Director Kraeling, presently the Curator 
of the Case Archaeological Collection. It has vividness and specificity 
and plenty of precedent. The suggestion arises from the circumstance 
that sacred shrines, notably in the ancient Near East, were not 
infrequently rendered more impressive and stately and altitudinous 
by the addition of a canopy or a baldachino above, hung with rich 
and lavish curtains. The well-known Torah shrine in the synagogue 
of Dura-Europos—now reconstructed in Damascus-— provides an 
excellent exemplification of this embellishment. In the excavation 
of the Torah niche proper, architect Pearson found incontrovertible 
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evidence that once a gable-like baldachino, hung with curtains, 
was affixed on the flat summit of the Torah aedicula, directly above 
the recessed shrine itself °. Convincingly confirmatory evidence was 
immediately discovered in a detailed depiction of a curtained 
Torah shrine of similar model frescoed on the self-same wall *°. 

The picturesque features there disclosed were as follows. The 
baldachino itself was a framework construct, in the form of a 
triangular gable. A facadal curtain veiled the face of this gable 
completely. From the outer angles of the gabled facade long and 
wide lateral curtains hung downward on either side of the Torah 
shrine and cabinet. Fitted with draw cords, these side curtains 
could be drawn forward and together to veil the Torah shrine 
completely; or they could be drawn apart and backward leaving 
the shrine fully uncovered and exposed to popular view. During 
synagogue service the shrine would regularly be unveiled. When 
service was not being held, the shrine would regularly be curtained 
and concealed. 

At the outer angles of the gable the upper and lower curtains 
came together in juxtaposition. When the lateral curtains were 
pulled back as far as possible, uncovered and empty spaces were 
there left open, incongruously and unrelieved. It is suggested that 
this arrangement may explain the cavities in the lower angles of 
the gable in the Tushingham plaque (PI. I). On this view they would 





*8 H.-F. Pearson, Guide de la synagogue de Doura-Europos. Beyrouth: 
Impr. Cath. (1940), pp. 11 f., 22 f., 31 f.; Idem, “‘History and Architecture”’, 
Preliminary Report on the Synagogue at Dura. New Haven: Yale University 
Press (1936), pp. 22-24, Nos. 14 and 15. Examine particularly the unique 
and invaluable restoration of the Torah aedicula, with its enveloping canopy 
and curtains, rendered by Architect Pearson himself in M. Rostovtzeff: 
Dura Europos and Its Art. Oxford: Clarendon Press (1938), Pl. XX. 

#® The fresco is the scene of the Ark of Israel being transported away 
from the Dagon Temple. See Comte du Mesnil du Buisson, Les Peintures 
de la synagogue de Doura-Europos. Roma: Pont. Inst. Bibl. (1939), Pl. 
XXXIV, No. 17, pp. 75-84; E. L. Sukenik, The Synagogue of Dura-Europos 
and Its Frescoes. Jerusalem: Bialik Foundation (1947), Pl. 12, pp. 88-89; 
Rachel Wischnitzer, The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of the Dura 
Synagogue. Chicago: University of Chicago Press (1948), Fig. 29, pp. 64—65. 
At this point it must be recorded with regret that Carl H. Kraeling’s forth- 
coming volume on the frescoes of the Dura synagogue is not yet available 
for specific reference in this connection. 
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be reminiscent of the vacant spaces left uncovered when the side 
curtains of the sanctuary were pulled back and areas were left 
wide open there, without interesting covering. 

In the very nature of the case this hypothesis is not capable of 
complete or conclusive demonstration. It remains an hypothesis 
only. It is, however, a very distinctive thesis that merits careful 
examination and rumination. Particularly it should be studied in 
comparison with the phenomena disclosed realistically by the 
aedicula in the Dura-Europos synagogue. A pictorial reconstruction 
of the curtained baldachino at Dura can make this proposal seem 
far more plausible than any aprioristic discussion can possibly do. 


V 


We come at long last to the final and presumably the most 
important problem relative to the Tushingham artifact (Pl. 1). 
What initially and intentionally was the religious function of this 
object? For what purpose or purposes was it created in its own 
day and place by its designer and craftsman? What use or uses in 
its own time and milieu did it experience at the hands of its earliest 
possessors and users? Surely this nexus of problems is not only most 
important; it is also most engrossing and most baffling. . 

That from the first the Tushingham plaque was regarded and 
utilized as a definitely religious item cannot really be doubted. The 
variety of religious uses, already attested for the closely related 
architectural reliefs now well known to responsible scholars, all but 
demonstrates the definitely religious intent of the Tushingham 
tablet also. If specific and subsidiary demonstration is required for 
this one piece, it can be found in the well-recognized shrine-like 
character of the architectural design here so carefully and precisely 
elaborated. Whatever else the Tushingham panel may or may not 
be, it is admittedly a portable sanctuary, conveniently designed 
to be suspended from a wall. 

Since it is obviously a religious object, an indicative lead toward 
a definition or description of its purpose or function is to be found 
in the primary process of religious classification. To which of the 
major religious systems, current in Mediterranean society during 
the Roman imperial era, did this little monument appertain? What 
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was its own religious attachment? Was it a Jewish religious object, 
possessed and used by a Jewish family? Or was it a Christian 
artifact, valued by a loyal devotee of the Lord Christ? Or was it a 
pagan item, belonging to some member of a Gentile cult brotherhood ? 

A priori this plaque may have been any one of these three. Or it 
might have been, neutrally and synthetically, all three of these 
together and at once. That is at least conceivable. In view of the 
official religious exclusiveness openly asserted by the Jewish and 
Christian groups, however, though not by the pagans, that sort 
of synthesis would practically be exceptional and unusual, if not 
even unlikely. With reason, therefore, and in the interest of brevity 
and non-delay, we may revert to the tripartite discrimination 
initially proposed: Pagan, Jewish, or Christian? 

Faced with this triple choice in classification, the present-day 
student is baffled to observe that the Tushingham panel itself is 
singularly neutral and non-committal in its patterning and layout 
(Pl. I). For the most part very simple and familiar geometric forms 
are here presented in non-representational schemes and arrange- 
ments. Commonest are the circles, always carefully centered, and 
executed in various sizes and depths. Most prominent is the semi- 
circle as the intervening or integrating member of the entire 
arrangement. | 

The substructure at the bottom of the plaque is plain and 
oblong and box-like. Is one to interpret it as an altar or a reliquary ? 
It might be either one of these furnishings, and as such it might be 
either Christian or Pagan or even Jewish for that matter! 

So also the crowning gable at the top, with its striations at the 
apex, and the circles lower down, and the mysterious curvaceous 
cavities at the outer angles—it too continues to be quite non- 
indicative. Pagans, Christians, Jews, all with equal aptitude made 
good use of the gable as a culminating element in religious building. 

If positively the Tushingham patterns say little about the 
religious connections of the plaque, negatively there is also a 
conspicuous absence of identifying symbols and traits from this 
ensemble. We have already observed that very frequent and very 
prominent on disk plaques of the architectural class are images 
of the Menorah. These fit consonently with their architectural 
settings, and they proclaim the panel to be a Jewish piece. From 
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the Tushingham tablet there are lacking not only the Menorahs, 
but also all the other familiar Jewish symbols: Lulab, Ethrog, 
Shofar, Incense Shovel, Torah Scroll, etc. Equally and just as 
evidently all familiar and accepted Christian symbols are here 
absent: Cross and chrism, fish and anchor, Good Shepherd and sheep, 
dove and rooster and peacock, etc. By no specific symbol or device 
or inscription does this panel assert itself to be a Christian object. 
Here negative absence of evidence has unusual force and weight, 
for Jews earlier and Christians later were not reticent about putting 
identifying marks of their own on other valued disk plaques. 
Accordingly the negative evidence—the absence of recognizable 
Jewish and Christian emblems—combines with such positive evi- 
dence as there is—the sheer neutrality of most of the patterns on 
the panel—to suggest a careful investigation of the proposition 
that this may have been a pagan artifact, and accordingly itself 
neither Jewish nor Christian. 

In order to emphasize the congeniality of the arch-and-gable 
type of shrine in pagan use, in the Syro-Palestinian area, and in 
Roman imperial times, attention is here called to the phenomenal 
pairs of enshrined Astarte figurines extant from this era. Repeatedly 
the shrine-like structure moulded in relief on Astarte plaques is a 
niche of the arcuated gable type, very similar to that-on the 
Tushingham terra cotta (Pl. I), only more steeply extended to its 
apex. At the sides this steep gable is supported by a pair of rounded 
pilasters, not infrequently with rectangular dedication panels at 
their bases *°, 

The enshrined Astartes are apparently antithetical in appearance: 
one group being completely nude in the familiar pudique manner; 
the other group being completely clothed in a sack-like. garment 
that extends from neck to ankles. Whether nude or clothed, the 
enshrined Astarte is regularly and actually the same individual 





80 6M. Avi-Yonah, “‘Oriental Elements in Palestinian Art’’, Quarterly of 
the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, Vol. X (1940-42), pp. 121-122, 
Fig. 1, Pl. XXIV, No. 2; D. C. Baramki, ‘““Two Roman Cisterns at Beit 
Nattif’’, QDAP, Vol. V (1935-36), pp. 3-10, Pl. II, No. 3; Winifred Needler, 
Palestine Ancient and Modern. Toronto: Royal Ontario Museum (1949), 
Pl. XIX, pp. 54-56; Ronzevalle, ‘“Astarté Palestinienne”’, Mélange de 
L’Université Saint-Joseph, Vol. XII (1927), pp. 163-168, Pl. XXII, No. 2. 
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goddess. She is the Gezer type of dea nutrix that Macalister’s 
publication of excavations there has long made familiar **. This 
is fully demonstrated by identities of physiognomy and hair-do 
and headdress and necklace that distinguish this considerable 
tribe of Astartes, both the clothed and the unclothed goddesses. 
External appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, these As- 
tartes are all identical twins as to type. Examples of them are 
somewhat numerous in major archaeological collections today. 
Sometimes, as in the Louvre, it is possible to study side by side 
an unclothed and a vested Astarte, both ensconced in arcuated- 
and-gabled shrines that are identical or nearly so, and are not 
dissimilar to the Tushingham sanctuary. In the popular Near 
Eastern Astarte cult of the Roman period, the arch-gable type of 
shrine had particular association with the Astarte figurine itself, 
whether nude or vested in a formless one-piece garment. It was a 
popular pagan enframement for a popular pagan image. 

On the Tushingham plaque, however, there stands no anthro- 
pomorphic imagery, least of all a dea nutrix, beneath the arcuated 
gable. This negating circumstance makes it urgent to observe 
carefully just what is represented beneath that intervening, semi- 
circular arch (Pl. I). Previously we have loosely and carelessly 
characterized this feature as a ‘‘conch’’. That expression is here defi- 
nitely wrong in any exact and literal, Latin or Greek, understanding 
of the term. What is shown here is not at all the concave interior 
of a bivalve seashell. Rather it is a concave semicircle patterned 
with the narrow, radiating, and ever-enlarging segments of a circle. 
The radiant flutings are not modelled from the curved and rounded | 
ribs of a scallop shell. Rather they are formed by sharp and straight 
lines that isolate the segments, each one in turn. The precedent 
for the pattern is not marine and crustaceous; it is rather geometric 
and solar. The flutings as a sequence do not radiate from the hinge 
of a two-leaved shell. Instead they expand outward and upward | 
from the upper two-thirds of a most carefully centered circle. This 
circular focus is best understood and explained as representing | 
or suggesting the rising and/or setting sun, pausing exactly on the 
horizon. Sunrise or sunset is the moment here typified or symbolized. 

Entirely harmonious with the sun-at-horizon interpretation are 





$1 Macalister, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 309; Vol. ILI, Pl. CXVI. 
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the color phenomena that enliven the concave half circle. The 
expanding rays are polychrome and the colors are laid on in vari- 
form fashion. They are red and blue and yellow, though the latter 
color has now all but disappeared. Some of the radiating segments 
are in solid color, while others are dappled or striated. In a rather 
gay and decorative manner it does remind one of a colorful sunset 
or dawn, when “red at night is sailor’s delight’, or “‘red in the 
morning is sailor’s warning’. 

Supplementing and re-enforcing the solar interpretation of the 
central concavity, are the repeated full circles engrossed above 
and below it on the Tushingham tablet (Pl. I). A larger and a 
smaller circle, respectively on the base and in the apex, once carried 
glass disks wherefrom the light of the sun was reflected whenever 
present. Also still smaller circles, precisely cocentered and done 
in outline only, echoed and re-echoed the perfect shape of the sun’s 
own orb. In summary, it is the sun itself that is here symbolized 
and represented and glorified in the eminently religious and shrine- 
like setting of the Tushingham plaque. In a very simple and con- 
centrated and efficient manner the panel seems designed to serve 
as a focalizing cult object for the henotheistic solar religionists of 
Roman imperial times. Thus today’s students can best understand 
and assess the specific religious values of the Tushingham panel as 
they are indicated in the outstanding feature of its design (PI. I). 
In the mid-section concavity a clear solar symbol has definitely 
replaced an expected conch. Therein is the main meaning of the 
entire design *. 

Just here it is timely to pause, if only for a moment, to recall 
the significance of solar henotheism, not only for Syria and the 
Syrians, but also for Rome and the Romans, in the third century 





82 Instructive parallels to the rayed sun pattern on the Tushingham 
plaque may be investigated in the enshrined lunettes on Coptic grave steles 
of the late imperial centuries. Among the radiate lunettes in this group of 
monuments the blossom-like patterns clearly represent composite flowers 
with expanding petals. Similarly the shell-like patterns envisage conches, 
properly so-called. Likewise the flat, linear, geometric patterns represent 
the sun disk with its expanding rays of light. See W. E. Crum, Coptic Monu- 
ments. Cairo (1902), Pl. XXXIV, Nos. 8595, 8596, 8597; Pl. XX XVII, Nos. 
8615, 8617; Pl. XX XVIII, Nos. 8618, 8621; Pl. LII, No. 8696. The author 
is indebted to the Princeton Index of Christian Art for this crucial reference. 
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of the Common Era. Through Hellenistic and Roman times, the 
ancient and crude pantheism of native Syrian religion had developed 
into what at its best was an elevated solar henotheism. This was 
not a forced and abnormal process. It was a remarkably normal 
and natural and to-be-expected development under the circum- 
stances of the period and area and people. The sun, conspicuously 
the most glorious and potent and salutary among the astronomical 
bodies, had become exalted and revered as the representative, the 
image, the embodiment of the supreme power of the universe, even 
of the Most High Deity. M. Cumont phrased the culminating 
conception thus: ““The radiant star that gives us light became the 
visible image of the supreme power, the source of all life and all 
intelligence, the intermediary between an inaccessible god and man- 
kind, and the one object of special homage from the multitude.”’ * 

For imperial Rome, in her religious and political policies, this 
theological evolution had striking and far-reaching consequences. 
There were times in the third century when the imperial chief of 
state was himself a fanatical pontiff of a Syrian sun cult, or even 
a statesmanly organizer and director of a henotheistic religion. 
Elagabalus (218-222) was the priestly princeps, named from his 
own sun god of Emesa. Whatever may be the ultimate and sober 
rating of the religious activities or eccentricities of Elagabalus, 
there can be no doubt of the highly deserved respect that history 
has accorded the Emperor Aurelian (270-275), the conqueror of 
the fabulous Queen Zenobia of Palmyra. He is recognized as a 
statesman in imperial religious policy as well as in matters political. 
In 273, after a triumphal return to Rome from various frontier 
successes, he built there a magnificent 7’empluwm Solis, the remains 
of which are still under vigorous investigation and discussion. His 
god Sol was a synthesis of the Graeco-Roman Helius and the Oriental 
Ba’alim. Here at the imperial center he was officially proclaimed 
as the dominus imperii Romani and his cult was organized to be an 
inclusive and unifying Roman paganism, with a special college of 
Roman senatorial pontifices. Thus an Oriental solar henotheism, 
established in cultic fashion under imperial auspices at the capital 
itself, stood out as an immediate antecedent to the ultimate triumph 





os Franz Cumont, The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, Chicago: 
Open Court (1911), pp. 133-134. 
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of Christianity in Roman society in the century that followed 
forthwith. 

As the matter progressed interrelatedly, solar henotheism turned 
out to be a long stride in direct line toward Christian monotheism, 
which finally became the official religion of the Roman state *. 
Even as a very minor monument of the highly auspicious and 
potentially promising henotheistic sun cult, the Tushingham panel 
possesses a distinctiveness and an interest all its own, far out of 
proportion to its comparatively small size. Here is a religious 
association item that is eminently worth knowing for its full import 
and for its lofty significances, both Oriental theistic and Roman 
imperial. In a very neat and a rather minute manner, it monu- 
mentalizes the advance of solar henotheism in the direction of the 
ultimately triumphant Christian monotheism of the fourth century. 
Concretely in the middle of the plaque itself this is accomplished 
by the replacement of a conch by a clear and elaborated and colorful 
solar symbol. Just exactly here, we reiterate purposefully, is 
concentrated the chief religious emphasis and import of the Tushing- 
ham tablet. To make this affirmation concrete and explicit, in 
detailed interpretation, is the remaining opportunity of this 
investigation. 


VI 


Having classified the Tushingham plaque as a miniature monu- 
ment of the Oriental-Roman sun cult, thereby we have taken on 
ourselves the responsibility to state concretely and in detail just 
what were its religious uses. We have noted the tiny hole in its 
apex. Where was the panel intended to be hung? Suspended there, 
what religious value was assigned to it? How were people supposed 
to deport themselves religiously in relation to it? 

In attempting to answer questions of this kind we are not indeed 
lacking present guidance. All the investigation and discussion of 
other glass disk objects constitute a capital fund of recorded 
scholarly experience that has more or less of relevance for the 
special and peculiar problems of the Tushingham panel. Formally 





4 Idem, ‘‘La Théologie solaire du paganisme Romain’’, Mémoires 
présentés a L’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale (1913), Vol. XII, Pt. 2, pp. 448-479. 
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most close to this artifact is the considerable architectural group 
of plaques. In largest numbers these are Hellenistic-Jewish objects. 
The Menorahs carved on them accredit their Jewishness. For a 
period of upward to two decades these have been closely scrutinized, 
earlier by the formidable duo Mayer and Reifenberg ®, and later 
by Erwin Goodenough *, All three of these scholars, two of them 
Jewish and one of them Christian, agree on the domestic use of 
architectonic plaques in Jewish homes by Jewish households. One 
of the three, the Christian scholar, would also emphasize the 
cemeterial use of such tablets in Jewish tombs as well as in Jewish 
homes. Arguing from such concrete matters as size, structure, 
design, and architectonics, it seems altogether probable that the 
Tushingham panel, formally similar to the Jewish pieces, had like 
them similar dual functions, domestic and funereal, in its own 
pagan milieu. It is of course quite true that this line of inference 
is an extrapolation. Even so, the outcome of it calls for minute 
and open-minded consideration. 

There is agreement, then, between leading archaeologists, 
Jewish and Christian, that a prime domestic utilization of disk 
tablets was to indicate the direction in which acts of worship 
should be performed. Hung on the wall of a home, the panel showed 
in what direction the devotee should face during the enactment of 
his devotions. 

Here it is not necessary to labor the importance of liturgical 
orientation in the major religious systems of mankind. Familiar 
and large-scale examples are the location of the Christian altar at 
the ‘“‘eastern”’ end of the church, and the placement of the Mihrab, 
or prayer niche, in the Mohammedan mosque so that it will mark 
the direction toward Mecca. The Jewish domestic equivalent for 
this was hanging the so-called Mizrach tablet on the east wall of a 
room to make explicit the orientation for prayers. Indeed the very 
name Mizrach meant literally ‘‘the rising of the sun” or more 
generally “‘the East’. 

It is familiar knowledge that so long as the temple stood in the 
Holy City, it was the chief determinant of direction in worship for 
the Sons of Israel. Increasingly from Rabbinic times onward, how- 





% Loc. cit. 
86 ~Goodenough, op. cit., I, 174-177; IV, 124-126. 
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ever, orthodox practise turned toward the Orient generally as the 
preferred direction. The purpose of the Mizrach panel was so to 
specify. The initial proposal of Mayer and Reifenberg was that the 
Dormition group of disk panels were originally thus utilized. To this 
nucleus Goodenough most recently added the nobly simple plaque 
in the Rudolf Jonas Collection in Haifa, a panel that strikingly 
resembles in its essentials the Tushingham artifact itself (Pl. I) %. 

Taking the cue from this familiar Jewish usage, we propose that 
the Tushingham tablet was a Gentile sun-cult equivalent for a 
Mizrach design, literally a pointer for the orientation of sun-worship. 
Hung on the wall of a room in a Gentile home it said: ‘“This is the 
direction of the rising sun! Enact your devotions in this direction!!”’ 

The artifact was excellently suited to such a use as this. The 
central rayed semicircle presented the rising sun in all its poly- 
chrome splendor. Glass disk medallions above and below ex- 
emplified the perfect shape of the sun’s orb, and its origination 
of health-giving light. 

The Jew in the presence of a disk tablet, with shrine-like design 
and medallions of light, felt himself to be in the presence of the 
Shekinah itself, the divine light-being that consecrated the very 
Holy of Holies in the temple, or the Torah niche in the synagogue. 
Not dissimilar was the experience of the Gentile sun worshipper in 
the presence of such a miniature sanctuary as the Tushingham panel. 
Here was represented to him the Divine Sun, the form and embodi- 
ment of eternal light, the supreme symbol of the ineffable and Most 
High God. In that presence actions of worship were the appropriate 
religious procedures. 

Even more convincingly can the cemeterial function of disk 
plaques be demonstrated, along with their above-ground and 
domestic utilization by households. They were suspended in tombs 
and cenotaphs, surface and subterranean, as well as on the walls 
of houses. It is a fact already noted that the large majority of disk 
plaques are modernly recovered from tombs rather than elsewhere. 

The interpretation of the funereal function of disk plaques has 
been worked out in reference to the main aspects of these objects 
that have already been stressed: the sanctuary-like character of 
their architectural appointments, and the symbolic suggestiveness 


8” Idem, Vol. IV, p. 124 f., Fig. 49. 
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of their glass disks. The shrine proclaimed the religiosity and 
sanctity of the object shown or the idea symbolized within its 
structure. Materially this was the glass disk that automatically 
reflected light, that light being the intimation or suggestion of all 
the richness and goodness and worthwhileness of life itself. Down 
in the darkness of the tomb this association was inevitably co- 
ordinated with the remarkably persistent human hope for a full, 
eternal, everlasting life for humankind, even after the apparent 
tragedy of physical death. The Jew in that connection thought of 
the Shekinah, the divine Light, as the source and guarantor of 
on-going life for men also. Not less realistic assurance did the pagan 
sun-cultist have as his very own. To him the glass disks reflected 
the light of the Divine Sun itself, the source of all health and well- 
being and goodness and completeness, now and always. Such was 
the wealth of religious import and implication that the devotee 
of the Sun could find in a solar plaque like the Tushingham tablet, 
even or especially in the milieu of a tomb. 

In relation to the continuing hope for fulness of life after death, 
as well as in relation to current religious needs and interests and 
activities and aspirations, the Tushingham panel was effectively 
designed to serve meaningful functions, particularly in the experien- 
ce of a Gentile devotee of the Divine Sun. Such in religious terminol- 
ogy is the singular solar significance of this fascinating plaque from 
the eastern confines of the Roman Empire in later imperial times *. 


University of Chicago 
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GNOSTIC ORIGINS AGAIN 


BY 


R. McL. WILSON 


In a previous article (V.C. IX. 193ff.), an attempt was made to 
grapple with the vexed question of the origins of Gnosticism, to 
distinguish what can be taken as certain from what is still conjec- 
tural, and in particular to urge the necessity of a greater clarity and 
precision in our use of terms.! In a sense, the problem is one of 
definition, but as Haenchen has observed it is not merely an acade- 
mic question; it affects our whole interpretation of the origins and 
development of primitive Christianity. “Wire die Gnosis alter als 
das Christentum, dann wire es zum mindesten mdéglich, dass sie das 
werdende Christentum beeinflusst hat und dass ‘das junge Chris- 
tentum... als ein Bedingtes hineinverwoben’ ist ‘in das Netz 
hellenistisch-synkretistischer Religionsstromungen’”’.? 

Haenchen observes that such a possibilityisunderstandably viewed 
with extreme distrust in certain circles, but it may be argued that it 
is not mere obscurantism or conservatism for a theologian to require 
of those who uphold this view a clear and accurate definition of 
terms and a meticulous attention to chronology. There can be nothing 
but gain in the restoration of New Testament Christianity to its 
contemporary setting, in the study of the fundamental documents 
of the Christian faith in the light of their environment, the more 
particularly since, as Schweizer has remarked, ‘‘the modern world is 
similar in many ways to the Hellenistic world into which the Chris- 
tian message entered with the proclamation of Paul.’ ? But we must 
insist that reconstructions of this environment shall be based on 





1 Cf. Schoeps, Urgemeinde, Judenchristentum, Gnosis, Tiibingen (1956), 30: 
Die meisten Autoren operieren naimlich mit so ungeklairten Begriffen, dass 
die Polemiken, die sie fiihren, zu Scheingefechten werden, da jeder unter 
Gnosis offenbar etwas anderes versteht. 

2 Zettschr. f. Theol. u. Kirche 1952, 316f., quoting Jonas, Gnosis und 
spdtantiker Geist, 1. 

8 New Testament Studies 2 (1955) 87. 
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evidence, and not merely read back into the period of the early 
Church from a later age. 

Bultmann for example quite correctly speaks of Hellenistic Chris- 
tianity as ‘in the maelstrom of the syncretistic process’, in which 
‘the genuinely Christian element is wrestling with other elements’. 
At this early period ‘orthodoxy’ does not yet exist, but is still to 
develop. The early Church quite certainly had to find a way of 
communicating the Gospel in terms acceptable to and comprehen- 
sible by the contemporary world, and in the process Christian 
thinkers and writers, like the Jews before them, adopted and adapted 
for their own purposes many words and phrases and ideas from their 
environment.5 But, as Bultmann himself observes,‘ in spite of all 
its syncretism in detail (Christianity) retains from its origin an in- 
herent drive toward an independent understanding, all its own, of 
God, world and man’.‘ In so far as Christianity remained true to its 
origins, all such elements derived from the thought of its environment 
were pressed into the service of the Gospel and subordinated to that 
end. On the other hand, Gnosticism ‘lacks the specific characteris- 
tics of Church-consciousness: a knowledge of its solidarity with the 
history of the People of God and a binding tie to the document of 
salvation, the Old Testament.’ 

Bultmann is, however, on much less certain ground when he claims 
that Gnosticism is not a phenomenon that first appeared within the 
Christian Church, but has its roots in a dualistic redemption-religion 
which invaded Hellenism from the Orient. Sometimes indeed he 
almost seems to identify Gnosticism with the mystery religions: 
pre-Pauline Hellenistic Christianity ‘soon branched out according 
to whether influences of the synagogue were operative or those of 
Gentile religions (especially those of the Gnostic stream)’. In 
presenting the significance of the death of Christ, Paul ‘resorted to 





Theology of the New Testament (English trans.) 1.171. 
Cf. Knox, Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity (1944). 


ib. 107. 
ib. 109. There were admittedly oriental redemption religions, but no 


single one of them can be identified as the source of Gnosticism. 
® ib. 63. Schoeps (op. cit. 5f.) rejects the whole idea of a pre-Pauline 


Hellenistic Christianity. 


4 
5 
$ Op. cit,. 164 
7 
8 
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the categories of the mysteries and the Gnostic myth’.!° The idea 
that the believer, having died with Christ, also shares in his resur- 
rection Paul expresses ‘in language that stems from the mystery 
religions and Gnosticism’.!! Now it is clear enough that the ideas of 
the mystery cults formed one element in the development of the 
Gnostic theories, but it is not so clear that these cults had already 
attained such a widespread influence in pre-Christian times as they 
were later to enjoy.’* They reached the height of their popularity, 
it would appear, in the second Christian century, the very period, 
significantly enough, which saw Gnosticism in its prime, but how 
far we are justified in reading back the situation of the second cen- 
tury into the first, or into the pre-Christian period, is to say the 
least very doubtful; yet this is what Bultmann does. The parallels 
which he draws in his section on Gnostic motifs }* are indeed illumi- 
nating, and serve to show how New Testament passages could be, and 
in the second century were, interpreted by readers with a Hellenistic 
background; but of tangible evidence for the existence of the “Gnos- 
tic myth’ in pre-Christian times he offers not a shred. Moreover 
Bultmann himself notes that in the early period ‘Gnosticism is com- 
batted not as if it were a foreign, heathen religion into which Chris- 
tians are in danger of apostatising. Rather, it is only dealt with so 
far as it is a phenomenon within Christianity’ .4 

The last sentence quoted should not be understood as a concession 
to the traditional theory, an unguarded admission on Bultmann’s 
part that Gnosticism is no more than a Christian heresy. The state- 
ment is in fact an accurate estimate of the New Testament situation, 
as indeed it is an accurate estimate of the later situation also, seen 
through the eyes of such Christian writers as Irenaeus. The only 
point on which some difference of opinion is possible is the descrip- 





10 ib. 300. See also Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Setting, 
London 1956 (an English Translation of Das Urchristentum im Rahmen der 
antiken Religionen), esp. 189ff. 

11 ib. 345. 

12 On the relation between Christianity and the Mystery Religions, cf. 
Metzger in Harvard Theol. Review 48 (1955) lff., and references there. 

18 op. cit., 164ff. 

14 ib. 170 (Bultmann’s italics). 

% In a letter commenting on the previous article, Dr. R. A. Markus 
maintains that ‘the basic constitutive impulse behind Gnosticism as we 
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tion of Paul’s opponents at Corinth as ‘Gnostics’. The questions 
with which Paul deals in his First Epistle reveal misinterpretations 
and misunderstandings which were later to appear in the Gnostic 
theories of the second century, but that at this early stage there 
existed any coherent body of Gnostic doctrine such as that which 
was in the second century to be advanced by such a teacher as 
Valentinus has not yet been clearly shown. 

Here we touch upon the vital question. The existence of ‘the 
maelstrom of the syncretistic process’ or, as Casey called it, ‘the 
Hellenistic melting-pot’ is not in question, nor is it to be denied 
that in this syncretism are already to be found many of the elements 
which are later to appear in the developed Gnostic theories. What 
is denied is that we have as yet any conclusive evidence for the 
combination of these elements, prior to the Christian era, into a coherent 
system in any way comparable to those of the second century. Rather 
does it seem more accurate to trace a process of development, be- 





know it from the patristic witness is extra-Christian’, over against Burkitt's 
view (quoted V.C. IX 193, n. 3) that ‘the dominant cause, the moving factor 
which led to the excogitation of these systems, was something inherent in 
Christianity’. Here also there seems to be room for clearer definition: e.g. 
what exactly is meant by ‘fundamentally Christian’ or ‘essentially pagan’? 
What 7s a Christian heresy? It is clear enough that the Gnostic movement as 
a whole was wider than a merely Christian heresy, yet it is difficult to read 
such a book as Houssiau’s La Christologie de saint Irénée (Louvain1955) with- 
out feeling that the Ptolemeans, no less than Irenaeus, were Christians 
seeking to present their faith to a wider world. In the result, however, it is 
the pagan element, not the Christian, which is the dominant factor, so much 
so that Irenaeus (1.10.3 Mass.) can accuse them of changing the very substan- 
ce of the faith. In Dr. Markus’ view, this failure of Gnosticism to grasp the 
redemptive history related in the Scriptures, which must be the datum of all 
Christian theology, makes it impossible to hold that Gnosticism is a Christian 
heresy in the proper sense, no matter what its debt to Christianity may be. 
Cf. his article, V.C. VIII, 219ff. Bultmann, in the context of a passage already 
quoted, continues: ‘It is also clear that the Gnostics here opposed by no 
means regard the Christian congregations as a mission field which they want 
to convert from Christianity to Gnosticism. Rather, they consider themselves 
Christians teaching a Christian wisdom — and that is the way they appear to 
the churches too’ (op. cit. 170, following the passage quoted immediately 
above). It would appear that both positions must be maintained together, i.e. 
that while Gnosticism as a whole is fundamentally pagan certain of the Gnos- 
tic systems owed their origin and inspiration to the effort to express Chris- 
tianity in the language of the contemporary world. 
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ginning with the entrance of Christianity into the Graeco-Roman 
world, which culminated on the one hand in the Gnosticism opposed 
by Irenaeus, on the other, in the tradition of Paul and John and 
their successors, in a genuinely biblical orthodoxy. On the ‘Gnostic’ 
side of this development, the first distant rumble of the gathering 
storm is to be heard in First Corinthians; an incipient Gnosticism is 
combatted in the later books of the New Testament; but it is not 
until the second century that the full fury of the storm is felt. If 
this is correct, it is possible to envisage a parallel development in 
the same period, in the same general atmosphere and on the same 
intellectual presuppositions, outside of Christianity, but here without 
the impulse contributed by the Gospel. 

The point is that Hellenistic syncretism is not yet Gnosticism in 
the second-century sense of the term. Philo is not a Valentinus, nor 
is Paul, though both, like the Fourth Evangelist and the author of 
Hebrews, are working with the language and ideas of their time, and 
sometimes come near to Gnosticism. To label the Hellenistic syncre- 
ticism ‘Gnostic’, because of the presence of the concept of yrdaic, 
is to confuse the issue. We should then in fact require a new term to 
denote the Christian Gnostic heresy, which developed out of the 
Hellenistic syncretism but is not identical with it. As Kuhn has put 
it, with particular reference to the Dead Sea Manual of Discipline, 
“Der religionsgeschichtliche Zusammenhang ist jedoch nicht so, 
dass man aus den spitantiken Texten der gnostischen Literatur ein 
‘friihe Form der Gnosis’ rekonstruieren kénnte, die in noch vor- 
christliche Zeit zuriickzudatieren wire und aus der man dann ‘gnos- 
tiches Denken’ sowohl in der spatjiidischen Apokalyptik wie ande- 
rerseits im Neuen Testament ableiten kénnte’.'® Comparison of the 
evidence at our disposal for the pre-Christian period with the theories 
of developed Gnosticism only serves to show that while Gnosticism 
grew out of the Hellenistic syncretism it was only as the result of a 
lengthy process. The Christianity of Irenaeus and Clement of Alexan- 
dria and Origen, despite development and re-interpretation, is still 
recognisably the faith of the New Testament; the Gnosticism of the 
second century, on the other hand, is in many ways different from 
the syncretism of the Hellenistic maelstrom, nor are the differences 





1% ‘Die Sektenschrift und die iranische Religion’, in Zeitschrift fiir Theo- 
logie und Kirche 49 (1952), 315, 
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entirely due to the Christian element. The problem is to identify the 
point at which the specifically Gnostic differentiae first appear. 

This is not of course to deny the possibility of a pre-Christian 
Gnosticism, but only to urge the necessity of a much greater pre- 
cision in our definition of Gnosticism. The example of Philo on the 
one hand and the evidence of the New Testament on the other are 
enough to show that at the beginning of the Christian era there was 
a good deal of speculation which was already moving in the direction 
of what was later to be called Gnosticism in narrower sense of the 
word.’’ In particular, the theory of a pre-Christian Jewish Gnosti- 
cism seems to have much in its favour, but here the greatest care is 
necessary.!® It is as yet very difficult to determine the precise stage 
at which speculation passes from the more or less heterodox to 
the definitely Gnostic. 

In the article already cited Kuhn continues: ‘Der religionsge- 
schichtliche Zusammenhang ist vielmehr so, dass der ethische und 
eschatologische Dualismus der Predigt Zarathustras und der irani- 
schen Religion der Folgezeit in diese palistinisch-spitjiidische Ge- 
meinde (i.e. the community of the Dead Sea Scrolls) Aufnahme ge- 
funden hat und von ihr verbunden wurde mit ihrem alttestament- 





” Principal Matthew Black (in Scottish Journal of Theology, 7.177ff.); 
after observing that the pre-Christian ‘Gnostic Redeemer’ proves on closer 
examination to be ‘largely a scholar’s reconstruction’ from later sources, 
goes on to add: “The ubiquity of the conception in the middle and further 
East from the second century A.D. onwards in so many forms is difficult to 
explain as due entirely to Christian influence.’ He then adduces a piece of 
evidence from Shahristani concerning the Maghariya or Cave people, a sect 
identified by Kahle with the Essenes. The central tenet of the Maghariya was 
their belief in a divine-human Mediator, described as a ‘god’ or ‘angel’ but 
having the appearance of Adam, a belief which has links on one hand with the 
Philonic Logos and on the other with the Enochic Son of Man. This would 
seem to give further confirmation for Prof. Quispel’s view that the origins of 
Gnosticism are to be found in Jewish heterodoxy (cf. The Jung Codex, ed. 
F. L. Cross (1955), 78; Der gnostische Anthropos und die jiidische Tradition, 
in Eranos Jahrbuch XXII (1954) 195 ff.). But as will appear, not everything 
in Jewish heterodoxy is therefore to be considered Gnostic. 

18 Cf. Schoeps op. cit. 40, who claims ‘dass es innerhalb des Judentums 
eine homologe Begriffsbildung gibt, die der Gnosis entgegenzukommen oder 
voranzulaufen (Quispel: Prignosis) scheint, in Wirklichkeit aber mit ihr 
uberhaupt nichts zu tun hat,’ See also the references cited by Davies, HTR 
46 (1953) 136 n, 76, 
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lichen Erbe, dem Schépfungsglauben, wihrend die Gnosis ein 
spdteres Stadium der Einwirkung des parsistischen Dualismus dar- 
stellt, wobei er von dem ganz andersartigen Einfluss des griechischen 
Denkens her umgeprigt wurde zu einem stofflichen, physischen 
Dualismus. Dadurch erst entstand der fiir die Gnosis entscheidende 
Gedanke, dass die Materie, die Welt ihrer stofflichen Substanz nach, 
das Widergottliche ist.’ 

This is a point of the first importance. Like Brownlee and Dupont- 
Sommer independently,?° Kuhn compares DSD iii. 13 — iv. 26 with 
a passage from the Gathas, and demonstrates the dependence of the 
Jewish on the Zoroastrian document. At the same time, however, he 
notes some important points of difference, and in particular draws 
a distinction between the dualism of DSD and that of Gnosticism. 
It is to the former of these two traditions that New Testament 
thought belongs. In this he does not deny the influence upon the 
New Testament of Hellenistic thought, and in particular of motifs 
from the mysteries; ‘aber hellenistische Mysterienreligionen und 
Gnosis sind zweierlei’.?! 

Despite Kuhn’s argument, K. Schubert in an article contributed 
to Theologische Literaturzeitung in 1953 claims to find in this same 
passage of the Manual of Discipline the oldest Gnostic text at present 
known.”? Could this claim be substantiated, it would be of decisive 


1% loc. cit. (Kuhn’s italics). Cf. Johnson in HTR 48 (1955) 161: This dua- 
lism has been naturalized into Judaism; and although mankind is divided 
into two camps it is possible to pass out of darkness into light. Cf. also Winter 
in Vetus Testamentum V. 315 ff., who points out that the dualistic concept of 
DSD was current in the Judaism of Ben Sira’s time and that Ben Sira has 
already assimilated it into a harmonious system. 

20 Brownlee in BASOR Supplementary Studies 10-12, New Haven 1951; 
Dupont-Sommer in Rev. hist. Rel. 142 (1952) 5 ff. As Kuhn observes (op. cit. 
297 n. 2) this consonance of independent opinion is strong confirmation for 
the thesis of Iranian influence on the Essenes. Schubert, however, (TLZ 1953, 
495 ff.) has some scruples about accepting this view. 

#1 op. cit., 316. See also his article ‘ITewacpud¢- duagtia-cdgé im Neuen 
Testament und die damit zusammenhingenden Vorstellungen’ in Zeitschr. 
}. Theol. u. Kirche 1952, 200 ff. especially p. 212. 

22 ‘Der Sektenkanon von En Feshcha und die Anfinge der jiidischen 
Gnosis’, TLZ 1953, 495 ff. Only when the present article had for some time 
been ready for the press did I have access to Millar Burrows’ The Dead Sea 
Scrolls (New York, 1955), in which the position here adopted is independently 


maintained (252 ff.). 
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importance, but Schubert is able to advance it only by giving to the 
term ‘Gnosis’ a connotation so wide as to cover practically any 
religious system in which there is an element of dualism, and which 
professes to convey to its adherents a knowledge of the divine plan 
in creation and redemption. This is simply to ignore important dis- 
tinctions, and it is significant that Schubert has to distinguish 
between a monotheistic Jewish Gnosis, represented by the sect of the 
Scrolls, and another Jewish Gnosis which did not hold fast to the 
monotheistic conception of God.** Admittedly the sect was in some 
respects unorthodox, but it is becoming increasingly clear that the 
Judaism of New Testament times was very far from being so ‘mono- 
lithic’ as was once believed.** Heterodoxy moreover is not neces- 
sarily Gnosticism. The Christian Gnostic sects of the second century 
are numerous and varied, but all present certain general characte- 
ristics; and only by the most determined reading back, and an 
equally determined ignoring of clear distinctions, is it possible to 
trace the slightest vestige of Gnosticism in DSD at all. 

Gnosticism, according to Schubert,” is a result of the contact of 
Greek philosophy with oriental mythology but, as he rightly adds, 
not every such contact led to Gnosticism. Jewish Gnosticism in 
particular was preceded by the contact of Old Testament theology 
with Hellenistic popular philosophy, in a Jewish-Hellenistic syn- 
thesis among whose representatives he would apparently number 
Philo.% ‘Die Tatsache, dass die jiidisch-hellenistische Synthese 





23 +=There is also, it would seem, an ‘orthodox’ Jewish Gnosis, on which 
he refers to Scholem: Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, New York 1946, 
40-79 (op. cit. 499 n. 14). 

*% = Cf. Quispel in The Jung Codex, 63. As Quispel says (loc. cit.), ‘all these 
streams in Palestine cannot be described simply as ‘Gnostic’ without more 
ado’. Cf. Moore, Judaism 1.365: in condemning dualistic theories, ‘the ortho- 
dox probably made no superfluous discriminations. This is no reason, how- 
ever why we should be equally indiscriminate and introduce a new confusion 
into a perplexed matter by labelling the Jews who held such theories 
‘Jewish Gnostics’.’ See also Schoeps op. cit. 44 ff. and Goodenough, Jewish 
Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, although the thesis of Goodenough’s 
earlier By Light, [ight must be received with some reserve (cf. Knox, St. 
Paul and the Church of the Gentiles ixf. and A. D. Nock’s review in Gnomon 
1937, 156 ff.; also Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism 94 ff.). 

5 op. cit. 496. 

% ibid. Later (op. cit. 499), perhaps by a slip of the pen, he says ‘Es werde 
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schon in vorchristlicher Zeit nachzuweisen ist und die jiidische 
Gnosis diese unmittelbar voraussetzt ... bewog zu Unrecht einige 
Forscher, die jiidische Gnosis und den jiidischen Hellenismus un- 
mittelbar einander gleichzusetzen. Dies ist gewiss nicht richtig, 
richtig aber ist, dass die jiidische Gnosis im selben geistigen Milieu 
entstand, das wie gezeigt, sowohl in Paliastina als auch in Alexandria 
gegeben war.’ ®’? Unfortunately, Schubert does not carry this im- 
portant distinction far enough, although admittedly he claims only 
that DSD marks the transition: ‘es den Anschein hat, dass hier der 
Ort ist, wo die jiidisch-hellenistische Synthese in die Gnosis iiber- 
zugehen beginnt.’ In point of fact it would seem more accurate to 
say that this point is still remote. 

Schubert’s next sentence is highly fallacious: ‘Da aber im Sekten- 
kanon auch Termini und Vorstellungen gegeben sind, die fiir die 
entwickelte jiidische Gnosis von En dorshin, der Hekhaloth Trak- 
tate, des hebriiischen Henochbuches und des Buches Jesira charak- 
teristisch sind und sich zum Teil auch in der ausserjiidischen Gnosis 
finden, ist es sicher, dass hier die jiidisch-hellenistische Synthese 
bereits auch eine gnostische war.’ ** On such a line of reasoning 
Aristobulus could be claimed as a Gnostic, on the strength of his 
distinction between the supreme God and the divine creative power, 
but this claim Schubert declines to make: ‘Doch scheint ein solcher 
Gesichtspunkt Aristobul noch ferngelegen zu sein.’ *® The vital 
question is not whether the terms were later employed by the 
Gnostics, nor whether they can be interpreted in a Gnostic sense as 
they stand, but what was the meaning which they possessed for their 
author at the time when he wrote.*° 





bereits festgestellt, dass die jiidische Gnosis urspriinglich ein Ergebnis der 
Berthrung von griechischer Philosophie mit orientalischer Mythologie ist’ 
(italics mine). 

” ib. 498. 

% ibid. 

#” ibid (top of column). 

80 6Cf. Braun in Rev. Biblique 1955, 31 f.: ‘Certains mots tels que: lumiére, 
ténébres, vérité, vie, esprit, qui introduisent 4 une spiritualité avant tout 
intérieure et qui de ce chef sont irremplagables, peuvent revétir un sens fort 
différent. D’ou le danger de tirer argument de mots ou d’expressions charac- 
teristiques pour conclure a l’identité de deux doctrines.’ Written of the rela- 
tions between the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Johannine literature, this warning 
is no less applicable in other fields. 
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In point of fact, even on Schubert’s presentation of the evidence 
there are certain features of DSD which clearly distinguish it from 
Gnosticism. As he himself puts it, the dualism of DSD is different 
both from the Persian and from the Gnostic: ‘Uber der zugelassenen 
Zweiheit ist die Einheit des Schépfergottes. Dadurch unterscheidet 
er sich grundsiatzlich von allem ausserjiidischen Dualismus, sowohl 
vom persischen, der zwei gleichstarke die Welt formende gegensitz- 
liche Prinzipien kennt, als auch vom ausserjiidisch gnostischen, 
der den transzendenten guten Gott von dem der Schépfung im- 
manenten und sie bestimmenden schlechten Gott abhebt.’ *! More- 
over the dualism of DSD is ethical and relative, not absolute 
and cosmic. 

Schubert nevertheless finds here a Gnostic dualism. In the first 
place, ‘die gesamte jiidische Gnosis der Hekhaloth Traktate und 
der mit dieser verwandten Literatur halt an der Einheit des Schép- 
fergottes fest.’ 32 This raises important questions regarding the date 
and character of this literature, which Schubert does not discuss. 
Both in Hastings’ ERE and in the Jewish Encyclopaedia Hekhaloth 
is assigned to the geonic period, not earlier than 609 A.D.%° In both 
admittedly the tractate is linked with earlier work, in JE with the 
Essenes and in ERE with the book of Enoch, but even so there is 
ample room for a later infiltration of Gnostic ideas, well after the 
period of the Qumran sect. Here the very nature of our sources 
makes caution imperative on both sides. It is possible that specula- 
tions of a genuinely Gnostic kind go very far back into Jewish 
heterodoxy; but it is not yet conclusively proved. Certainly we 
cannot yet precisely date the beginnings of the process. 

Schubert’s second point, however, offers something more tangible: 
‘obwohl es hier keinen radikalen Gegensitz von béser materieller 
Welt und immaterieller géttlicher Lichtsphare gibt, handelt es sich 
dennoch um eine Gnosis, die in der Materie sowohl den Anlass zum 
Straucheln und Siindigen des Menschen als auch die Sphire fiir seine 
Bewahrung erblickt, wobei letztere die Voraussetzung dafiir ist, sich 
mystisch tiber die Materie hinwegsetzend in den Ort der gottlichen 
Ideenwelt zu vertiefen und so den géttlichen Schdpfungs- und 





$1 op. cit. 498 f. 
32 ib. 499. 
88 Hastings, ERE 7. 627 b, JE 6. 332 b. 
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Heilsplan zu erkennen.’ ** All this is simply read into the text. 
W. L. Knox maintained that in certain Jewish circles the fall of 
Adam had been interpreted as a fall into matter,®* and Philo quite 
certainly interprets the Old Testament story as ‘a story of how Mind 
was misled by Pleasure into an unhallowed union with Sense’, 
but in DSD matter does not seem to enter into the question at all. 
According to the Manual of Discipline, there are two spirits, a spirit 
of truth and a spirit of perversity, whom God has appointed that man 
may walk with them until the day of his visitation, and according to 
their adherence to one or the other of these two spirits men are 
judged. There is no trace of a cosmological dualism, or of the theory 
that some men, and these men only, are spiritual by nature and 
therefore destined to salvation, whereas others are inevitably doom- 
ed. As Kuhn observes,*’ the combination of Old Testament mono- 
theism and Persian dualism raises the problem of predestination 
and theodicy, but there is no reflection on this problem in our text. 
We are in fact only at the beginning of a process of which the Gnostic 
theory is one result. Again, while this world is a place of testing, this 
world is not to be simply identified with matter in the Gnostic sense ; 
nor does there seem to be any mystic ascent to the realm of ideas. 

Schubert himself affords a clue to the truth when he says ‘Die 
monotheistische jiidische Gnosis sieht also wie das Alte Testament in 
der Siinde die Ursache der Mangelhaftigkeit in der Natur des 
Menschen, stellt ihn aber dadurch gleichzeitig in die religidse wie 
ethische Verantwortlichkeit, wihrend die dualistische, urspriinglich 
heidnische und dann mit alttestamentlichen und neutestamentlichen 
Motiven tiberbaute Gnosis infolge ihres absoluten kosmischen Dua- 
lismus den Menschen der Verantwortung enthebt.’** So far from 
being Gnostic, the theory of DSD stands in the same line of develop- 
ment as the Old and New Testaments. The dualism of the Manual 
belongs with Romans 7 and the Rabbinic doctrine of the yétzer 
ha-ra‘, rather than with the Gnostic theory.*® 





34 Joc. cit. 

35 St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles (1939) 83, 98 f. 

36 =6Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks (1935) 148. 

87 op. cit. 313. 

38 op. cit. 500. 

Cf. the articles by Kubn already quoted; also Davies, Paul and Rabbinic 
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Schubert’s reference to certain circles in Judaism which fell vic- 
tim to the temptation to assume an absolute dualism raises further 
questions. Was Acher definitely a Gnostic? And what is the precise 
relation between his views and those of DSD? In any case Acher 
seems to belong to a period when Gnostic theories were already pre- 
valent in the Christian Church, considerably later than the date of 
the composition of DSD. In the same way, if Genesis Rabbah is 
correctly attributed to the third century “ it may well be that the 
passage to which Schubert refers is directed against the theories of 
Valentinus and Marcion and the later Gnostics, and not against 
specifically Jewish views. 

Further evidence for his theory is found by Schubert in the occur- 
rence in DSD of certain ‘Gnostic’ terms: NY, NAIWMd, in connec- 
tion with which he adds Dw and MON; nin and Na. ‘Fer- 
ner weist die Syzygienlehre von Sektenkanon iii, 16 und 25, die in 
der spiteren jiidischen gnostischen Literatur Parallelen hat und auf 
die Licht-Finsternis-Vorstellung der Sekte zuriickzugehen scheint, 
sowie eine ausgebildete Angelologie auf Beriihrung mit gnostischen 
Elementen.’ *! 

Here once more it must be emphasised that the primary question 
is not whether particular terms occur in Gnostic documents, nor 
whether they can be understood in a Gnostic sense; the primary 
question concerns the meaning which they had for the author at the 
time of writing. The chief passages dealing with ‘knowledge’ in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls have been carefully examined by W. D. Davies,” 
and it must suffice to quote his conclusions: ‘we must reject the 
temptation of connecting the references to knowledge in these docu- 
ments with a second-century milieu when gnostic movements were 
a menace to Judaism, as to the Church.’ ** And again, ‘when we 
turn to the strict content of the Hellenistic ‘gnosis’ we find that it 
differs radically from the da’ath of the DSS.’ Quoting from Festu- 





Judaism (1948) 17 ff., and Johnson in HTR 1955 (Paul and the Manual of 
Discipline). 

40 ~6=JE 63. 62 ff. 

41 op. cit. 501 f. But a developed angelology is surely no sign of Gnostic 


influence! 
42 HTR 46 (1953) 113 ff. Cf. also Reicke in NTS 1. 137 ff. 


43 op. cit. 129. 
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giére a three-point summary of the content of Hellenistic mysticism, 
Davies says ‘At none of these three points does the knowledge refer- 
red to in the DSS coincide with Hellenistic gnosis.’ * The Scrolls, 
however, do emphasise their own particular kind of knowledge,* 
and indeed seem to have placed a greater emphasis on the concept 
of knowledge than the more strictly Jewish circles whose literature 
is preserved in the Old Testament; here Davies reasonably concedes 
the possibility of Hellenistic influence. ‘It is probably safe to infer 
that where the DSS emerged Hellenistic influences were sufficiently 
strong to color the terminology of the sect without radically affecting 
its thought. There is a parallel in the use which the Fourth Gospel 
makes of Hellenistic terms while often retaining for them a Hebraic 
connotation.’ 

Of the other terms which Schubert mentions, )5wd, NON and 3135 
are all perfectly respectable Old Testament words, and in a Jewish 
context such as this must surely be interpreted in the first place in 
their Old Testament sense. Only when this Old Testament sense is 
inappropriate, or when we have evidence on other grounds that the 
document is in fact Gnostic, are we at liberty to interpret in the 
Gnostic sense. In regard to Fawn, Schubert refers to Philo’s 
doctrine of the xdéauoc vontéds and kindred speculations in the 
Wisdom literature and in Rabbinic thought.” Even if his interpre- 
tation be accepted, however, it proves at most a connection with the 
Jewish-Hellenistic synthesis; it does not prove that the ideas in 
question are already definitely Gnostic. It is significant that, as 
Schubert himself observes, the Qumran sect did not regard the 
Creation as the product ‘eines gefallenen Schépfungsplanes, einer 
mangelhaften MIWMD — évo1a wie im simonianischen System’.® 





“4 op. cit. 132, quoting Festugiére, Aux Sources de la Tradition Chrétienne, 
Melanges offerts &4 M. Maurice Goguel, Paris 1950, 74 ff. Davies aptly notes 
that there is no trace in DSS of ‘a knowledge issuing in deification —which 
is the end of Hellenistic gnosis.’ 

4 ib. 133 ff. 

“6 ib. 135 f. It is now however clear from the Dead Sea Scrolls that some 
at least of the ‘Hellenistic’ elements in the Fourth Gospel were already 
naturalised in Palestine. Cf. Braun’s article, cited above (n. 30), and Albright 
in The Background of the NT and its Eschatology. 

“7 op. cit. 503. 

48 ib. 504. 
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nrydon, finally, is interpreted in the light of iii. 19, which refers to 
the sources from which the ‘generations’ of truth and perversity 
derive; but ‘es ist bereits an verschiedenen Stellen des alten Testa- 
ments als bekannt vorausgesetzt, dass es neben den guten auch 
solche Krafte, Geister und Engel gibt, die sich dem Menschen gegen- 
iiber schadenbringend und Verwirrung stiftend fussern’.“® Even 
if, as Schubert claims, the idea of a cosmic ‘source of light’ and 
‘source of darkness’ goes beyond Old Testament thought, it does 
not seem necessary to assume any influence of a strictly Gnostic 
kind. As for the Syzygienlehre, it should be noted that, whatever 
its affinities with later Jewish Gnosticism, this is of a different cha- 
racter from the syzygies described by Irenaeus. The latter are pairs 
of aeons emanating from the supreme being, which in the Valentinian 
system, for example, form a Pleroma. Of such a theory DSD shows 
no sign, the ‘syzygies’ here being pairs of opposites, for which 
Schubert finds a parallel in Chag. 15a: ‘zu allem, was der Heilige, 
gesegnet sei Er, geschaffen hat, machte Er auch ein Gegenstiick’. °° 
It is, however, questionable whether such a meaning is to be found 
in DSD at all. Lambert, for example, renders the two passages in 
question as follows: iii. 16 Et dés qu’ils existent, conformément aux 
décrets qui les concernent selon le dessein de sa gloire, ils accomplis- 
sent leurs oeuvres. Et immuables sont en sa main les lois de toutes 
choses. iii. 25 Et Lui a créé les esprits de lumiére et des ténébres et 
sur eux il a fondé toute action, et sur leurs voies tout service.*! 

To sum up, it would appear that there is little or nothing in DSD 
which cannot be accounted for on the assumption that we are dealing 
with an esoteric Jewish sect of a somewhat heterodox character. 
As Schubert puts it, ‘die Gnosis von En Feshcha besteht darin, dass 





49 Lambert, Le manuel de discipline du désert de Juda (Anal. Lovan. 1951) 
25/960, comments: ‘‘téledét, générations, au sens ot la Genése parle des ‘géné- 


rations’ des patriarches.”’ 


50 op. cit. 504. 
51 Joc. cit. Cf. the renderings of Brownlee, BASOR Suppt. Studies 10-12: 


3.16. And after they exist, according to their ordinances (in accordance 
with His glorious purpose) they fulfil their task ; and nothing can be changed. 
Under His control are the laws of all. (Here ‘ordinances’ is referred to crea- 
tion generally. Cf. 11.11, on which Brownlee cites John 1.3). 

3.25 He created the spirits of light and darkness, and upon them He foun- 
ded every work, and upon their ways every service. 
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die in sie Eingeweihten um Ursprung und Ziel der Schépfung wissen 
und dieses Wissen als geheimen Heilsbesitz der Sekte verstanden.’ *? 
This, however, is very far from Gnosticism in the proper sense of the 
word. The value of Schubert’s contribution lies in fact that he has 
shown how the ideas and terminology of such a sect could be taken 
over and developed by more definitely Gnostic groups, and how 
in Gnosticism ‘viel altorientalisches, mythologisches Material ver- 
arbeitet wurde’; but his attempt to identify in DSD the earliest 
Gnostic text as yet known must be considered a failure. It may be 
that other documents among the Scrolls will show more definitely 
Gnostic features, but in the Manual of Discipline there is nothing to 
suggest that the Qumran sect was already Gnostic, although it had 
evidently been exposed to extraneous influences. 

Reference has already been made to the article by Ernst Haen- 
chen, ‘Gab es eine vorchristliche Gnosis?’, in which the question 
of the title is answered in the affirmative.** The system here in view 
is that of the Simonians, and the thesis is the more attractive in that 
Simon was denounced by the early Christian writers as ‘the father of 
all heresies’. Unfortunately our resources are inadequate at the 
crucial stage, and despite Haenchen’s careful sifting of the evidence 
his case still seems to fall short of conclusive proof. 

Haenchen begins with the extracts in Hippolytus from the Simo- 
nian Meyddn ’ Andgaoic, of which he says ‘Man darf nicht Aussagen 
der Grosse Verkiindigung ohne weiteres dem historischen Simon 
zuschreiben’.® This is in fact a document from a late stage in the 
development, when the Simonian system has become philosophical 
instead of mythological, and an attempt has been made to integrate 
other religions, including Christianity, into its basic scheme. An 





52 op. cit., 502. 

53 =Zeitschr. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 1952, 316 ff. 

54 Cf. Casey in Beginnings 5.151 ff. Schoeps, op. cit., 36, observes that in 
Simon we find the Gnostic myth in its relatively simplest form. Cf. also 
Quispel, Gnosis als Weltreligion 51 ff. 

55 op. cit. 327 n.l. 

56 ib. 336 ff. It should be noted that, if Haenchen is correct, this late and 
developed system is apart from Christianity: ‘auch innerlich ist es dem 
Christentum ganz fern’ (ibid). In other words, there was a movement of assi- 
milation, represented in the system described by Justin and Irenaeus, but in 
the Meyddn ’Andégpacig this trend has been left behind (cf. ib. 349). 
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earlier mythological stage appears in the account of Irenaeus, but 
this also belongs to a period not earlier than the second century 
A.D., and therefore has nothing to do with the historical Simon.” 
This mythological system is substantially that described by Justin 
still earlier, although the attempt to assimilate Christian and other 
ideas has led to certain modifications. It is thus possible for Haenchen 
to trace the process of development from Acts to the theory described 
by Hippolytus. Simon’s original doctrine was that the angelic powers 
had imprisoned the divine Ennoia in the souls of men, and that in 
his own person the ‘great Power’, the father of Ennoia, had descen- 
ded to redeem mankind and set Ennoia free. 

The difficulty is that we have no conclusive evidence for the cru- 
cial stage of the development. As Haenchen observes, it has been 
held that Simon in the earliest tradition was purely and simply a 
magician, and certainly in the narrative of Acts there is nothing to 
suggest that he was more than a charlatan like Alexander of Abono- 
teichus.*® Following Foerster, however, Haenchen claims that apart 
from Mani ‘sind keinem der Sektenstifter géttliche Aspirationen 
zugeschrieben worden.’ Simon therefore was not promoted from 
magician to divine redeemer, but degraded in Christian tradition 
from divine redeemer to plain magician.® But on this point there is 
scope for some difference of opinion. 

In an article dealing with Gnosticism in Egypt, Dr. W. C. Till ® 
traced out the relationship between the various Coptic Gnostic texts 
which are at present available for examination, and arranged them 
in a chronological sequence from the Apocryphon Johannis to Pistis 
Sophia. The significant feature here is that in Till’s opinion the 
Gnostic Weltanschauung was originally built upon a philosophic 
basis, but in the decline of the Gnostic sects sheer fantasy gained 
control. If Till and Haenchen are both correct, we must therefore 
assume that Gnosticism, originally mythological, became for a 
period more or less philosophical, and then relapsed once more into 





57 ib. 339 nl. 

58 ib. 348. 

58 ~=For Alexander, see Nock, Conversion 93 ff., and cf. Knox, St. Paul and 
the Church of Jerusalem 305 n. 20. 

60 ibid. 

$1 La Parola del Passaio 1949, 230 ff. 
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mythology; and certainly this would appear to have been the case. 
Haenchen has shown the development of the Simonian system, while 
in favour of Till’s opinion is the fact that the Apocryphon Johannis 
in a Greek version was already known to Irenaeus,®? whereas the 
other documents seem definitely later, Pistis Sophia in particular 
considerably so. Here, however, we have to account for the fact that 
the Simonian system in Irenaeus is still mythological, while the 
Apocryphon is philosophical. A comparison of the Apocryphon 
Johannis with the Simonian system in its various stages, indeed, 
might produce some interesting results. The promised publication 
of the Gospel of Truth would then admit of further comparisons, for 
example to test Quispel’s claim that Valentinus hellenised and 
Christianised an earlier vulgar Gnosis. 

It is evident that much remains to be done before we can reach a 
clear understanding of the development and mutual relationships of 
the various Gnostic sects, but it is also evident that progress will be 
greatly hampered, if not impossible, without careful attention to 
details of definition and chronology. In the light of the foregoing 
discussion, however, certain conclusions seem already well establis- 
hed. In the first place, the Gnostic movement as a whole is fundamen- 
tally un-Christian, although it was only in so far as Gnostic ideas 
gained a dangerous foothold within the Church that they attracted 
the attention of Christian writers. On the other hand, it would 
appear to be clear that some of the Gnostics themselves were origi- 
nally Christians, and in their own view remained the only true 
Christians. The movement as a whole appears to be more or less 
contemporaneous with Christianity, although its roots go back a 
great deal further into Hellenistic syncretism. Since practically the 
entire Near East has made some contribution,® it seems hardly 
worth the trouble to attempt to specify the more ultimate origins, 
and attention may therefore be concentrated on the problem of iso- 
lating the more immediate antecedents. The fact that earliest forms, 





62 Schmidt, ‘Irenaeus und seine Quelle in Adversus Haereses 1.29’ in 
Philotesia (Berlin 1907) 315 ff. For the Coptic text see now Till, Die Gnostische 
Schriften des Koptischen Papyrus Berolinensis 8502 (TU 60, Berlin 1955). 

63 Gnosis als Weltreligion 11 f. On the Gospel of Truth see The Jung Codex 
(ed. F. L. Cross, London, 1955). 

64 ‘etwa gleichzeitig mit dem Christentum’ (Schoeps op. cit., 35). 

6 ~=Quispel op. cit. 9. 
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as we find them behind such later New Testament documents as Col- 
ossians, the Pastorals and the Johannine literature, and in Ignatius, 
appear to be of a Jewish character suggests the possibility of a pre- 
Christian Jewish Gnosticism.® This suggestion derives a certain con- 
firmation from some features in the work of Philo, although Philo 
himself is not in any proper sense a Gnostic. The alleged Gnostic 
elements in the Manual of Discipline, again, prove on examination 
to be still some way removed from Gnosticism, although it may well 
be that the doctrines of the Qumran sect, like those of other 
‘Baptist’ sects ® (and similar esoteric groups in the pagan world), 
prepared the ground for the development of Gnosticism in the 
proper sense of the word. 

The complexity of the problem is increased by the fact that the 
Gnostic theories of the second century and afterwards are clearly 
the outcome of a long process. How much of the later Simonian 
theories, for example, goes back to Simon himself is an open question 
but as Haenchen’s study shows it is possible to trace a distinct deve- 
lopment. Some of the theories may therefore be much closer in their 
origin to orthodox Judaism or to Christianity, so that clear distinc- 
tions are some times very difficult. One possible criterion is suggested 
by Davies’ remark, that the Dead Sea Scrolls ‘probably emerge 
from a milieu in which Judaism had been invaded by Hellenistic 
terminology, which had not, however, modified its essential nature’. 
In Gnosticism, as Irenaeus saw, this modification (so far as Chris- 
tianity is concerned) has already taken place. 

R. McL. WILson 
St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews 





66 6Cf. Cullmann in JBL 1955, 213 ff.; and for Ignatius, Molland in JEH 5 
(1954) 1ff. 

8? Cf. Thomas, Le Mouvement baptiste en Palestine et Syrie (1935). 

8 =HTR 46 (1953) 139. 


See also the following, published since this article went to the press: 
G. Quispel, Het Johannesevangelie en de Gnosis, in Nederlands Theologisch 
Tudschrift 11, 173ff. 

R. McL. Wilson, Simon, Dositheus and the Dead Sea Scrolls, in ZRGG IX 
(1957) 21ff, 














AD RUST. HELP. BENEF. 110 ET 114 
SCRIPSIT 


D. KUIJPER Fr. 


Eum in finem Deus Pater! — sic disserit auctor — voluit a 
Iesu suscitari quosdam mortuos, ut ostenderet, quid cunctis suis 
conferre iam tunc pararet* Agni pretioso sanguine. Non enim 
contentus ante reatum prae ceteris creaturis favisse homini, Deus 
etiam tum, cum eramus vexool toic mapantmmacw xai taic duaptiac %, 
dilexit nos propter nimiam caritatem suam. Ergo hoc modo, 
editioni princivi si fidem habemus, auctor Deum adloquitur ?: 


motus manantibus olim 
subvenis et primi medicata labe reatus 
extinctas animas et corpora functa reducis 
in caelum legesque pias, non suavibus herbis 
messis et emeritae nec mollis vestis honore, 
fulgida Sidonii quam polluit unda veneni, 
pellibus aut Libycis redimens aut mercibus Indis 
progeniem stirpemque tuam, sed sanguine sacro. 


V. 110 viri docti recentiores ad unum omnes coniecturam reci- 
piunt, quam proposuit W. Brandes ®: morbis manantibus olim ®. 
Quae coniectura mihi minime placet: non laedit vox motus, i.e. 





Rust. Help. benef. 94 swmme pater. 
Rust. Help. benef. 103. 
Laudo Eph. 2, 1. 
Rust. Help. benef. 110/7. 
W. Brandes, Des Rusticius Helpidius Gedicht de Christi Iesu beneficiis. 
Kritischer Text und Kommentar. Progr. Nr. 673 Braunschweig, Braun- 
schweig, 1890, p. 7 et p. 12. 

¢ Ita verba transfert W. Brandes, o.l., p. 12: ‘hilfst du der von Alters 
weiter und weiter sich verderbenden Siindennoth ab’; ita D. H. Groen, 
Rusticii Helpidii carmina notis criticis, versione batava commentarioque 
exegetico instructa, spec. litt. inaug. Groning., Groningae, 1942, p. 25: 
‘brengt gij genezing voor de ziekten, die vroeger rondwaarden’; ita F, 
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onhayyviateis, laedit vox manantibus. Quamobrem equidem lego: 
motus animantibus olim/subvenis, i.e. ‘misericordia motus iis, qui 
ante reatum vivebant, nunc mortui sunt delictis, subvenis’. 
Syllaba in -ws desinens in arsi saepe producitur 7; ante animantia 
ectasis etiam invenitur Eugen. Tolet. hex. 156 cum natura parens 
gignit animantia terris. 

Altera difficultas latet in v. 114, ubi coniecerunt W. Brandes 8: 
messis Emisenae vel aromaticae; F. Corsaro ®: messis Achaemeniae; 
L. Alfonsi 1°: messis Erythreae. Editionis autem principis lectio et 
emeritae bene explicari potest. Legimus enim Gloss. Lindsay I 
Ansil. EM 36, p. 200, col. 2: Emereor : complaceo; III Abstr. EM 
18, p. 33, col. 2: Hmereor : compl(acjeo }*; V Abba EM 15, p. 56, 
col. 2: *Hmereor : complaceo (-pleo?). Quas glossas rectas esse mihi 
compertum est animadvertenti verba LXX gen. 17, 1 edvapéote 
évartiov éuod xai yivov Gueuntoc ita translata esse Itala gen. 17, 1 
(Ambr. Abr. 1, 4, 27 p. 522, 1/2) emerere }* in conspectu meo et 
esto sine querella. Unde colligo ‘herbis suavibus et messis emeritae’ 
intellegendas esse fotdvag ijdeig xai dndpac ebtapéotov. 


Den Haag, Hanenburglaan 38a 





Corsaro, Elpidio Rustico, Catania, [1955], p. 140: “Tu rechi sollievo ai 
mali che una volta da ogni parte incalzavano’. 

7 Cf. Rust. Help. benef. 54; Sedul. carm. pasch. 1, 120; 4, 46; 4, 107; 
Drac. laud. dei 1, 293; Romul. 6, 60 etc. 

8 W. Brandes, o.l., p. 13, qui messis pro ‘odorum’ stare recte ostendit; 
cf. Sen. Herc. O. 795; Stat. silv. 2, 6, 87; 3, 3, 34; Mart. 3, 65, 5; Claud. 
10, 93; 21, 58; Mar. Vict. aleth. 1, 239; Sedul. carm. pasch. 5, 325; Drac. 
laud. dei 1, 309; 1, 438. 

® F. Corsaro, o.l., p. 140; cf. p. 164. 

10 L. Alfonsi, Note ad Elpidio Rustico, Vigil. christ. 10, 1956, p. 41. 

11 Et coniectura niti putat adparatu Corsariano in errorem inductus 
L. Alfonsi, 1.l.; cf. autem G. Fabricius, Poetarum veterum ecclesiasticorum 
opera christiana, Basileae, [1564], col. 758. 

12 Uncinis litteras ac iniuria inclusit editor H.—J. Thomson, falso cum 
arbitraretur glossam ortam esse ex altera glossa EM 21: Emeritus miles: 
qui vam conplevit militiam .... 

18 Ambrosius ipse quomodo vocem intellexerit, ex his verbis effici potest : 
Ambr. Abr. 1, 4, 27 p. 521, 21/522, 2 deus ..., quia alia eius (=Abrahae) 
meritta probaret ..., dixit illi: ... emerere ..., quasi adhuc non plene 
emeruisset, i.e. usque in finem meritis suis se probatum (eddgector) 
praestitisset, 
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Krister Stendahl, 7'he School of St. Matthew, Acta Seminarii 
Neotestamentici Upsaliensis XX, Uppsala 1954, C. W. K. Gleerup, 
Luna; Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen. 249 p. p. Pr. 18 Swed. crowns. 


The main theme of this very interesting and important study is the 
“Sitz im Leben”’ of the Gospel of Matthew. In the first chapter, entitled 
“The School’’, the author considers the views of other writers about this 
problem of ‘form-criticism’, first of all that of Martin Dibelius. In his well- 
known Formgeschichte, the German scholar treats the gospel material 
from the point of view of preaching (‘Predigt’). This term covers either 
all the activities of the Church through which it promoted its message or, 
in a more concrete sense, the sermon proper. Stendahl considers the former 
interpretation too vague and abstract, the latter too one-sided. He also 
rejects the view of Kilpatrick, according to which the formation of Matthew’s 
gospel is determined by liturgical points of view. In Stendahl’s opinion, 
there are two chief weaknesses in this standpoint: 1. ‘“‘a liturgical recitation 
of gospels or gospel material in the period presumed by K. (65-100 A.D.) 
is by no means an unchallenged fact’? (which automatically includes the 
rejection of the extreme hypothesis of Carrington, ‘“The Primitive Christian 
Calendar’’, 1952) and 2. “‘the first gospel lacks the character of a liturgical 
text’’. S. prefers, therefore, to assume a didactic purpose, such in aceordance 
with the well-known view expressed in Von Dobschiitz’s paper “‘Matthius 
als Rabbi und Katechet’”” (ZNW, 1928). Matthew should therefore be 
compared with the Manual of Discipline in the Qumran-Texts (DSD) and 
with the Didache. Mt remains a gospel, to be sure, but the pattern he used 
in systematising his material, was that of a handbook. 8S. advances several 
arguments in favour of this view: a typical trend towards casuistry in the 
gospel concerned (Mt. 5, 31-32; 19, 9), the reflection on the duties of the 
leaders of the Church, the arrangement of the words of Jesus under five 
headings, and the for his viewpoint very important and repeatedly cited 
passage Mt. 18, 10-35. All these characteristic features point to a milieu 
of study and instruction. 

To strengthen his hypothesis, the author adduces other arguments, v7z., 
the dates concerning the Christian scribe (Mt. 23), the possible links with 
the practice of the synagogue (which was not only a house of worship but 
also a school), and the appearance of danoéta: in the New Testament 
Church. All these considerations lead to the result, ‘‘that the Matthaean 
school must be understood as a school for teachers and church leaders” 
(p. 35). From this general point of view a careful analysis is undertaken of 
the quotations in Mt. from the Old Testament with the mainly twofold 
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purpose ‘“‘to throw light upon the relations between the sources and their 
development, and to see how the form of the quotations helps to explain 
the milieu of the gospel.”” The result of this thorough inquiry is discussed 
in the next chapter. Special attention is given to two points, firstly to the 
relevance of the different versions of the Old Testament for the whole 
problem, and further to a comparison of the so called ‘formula quotations’ 
in Matthew and the pesher manner of quoting Scripture in the Habakkuk 
Commentary from Qumran. In Stendahl’s opinion, there is a close affinity 
between the hermeneutical methods and formulas of DSH and Matthew. 

By one thing and another S. is confirmed in his view that there exists 
‘an unbroken line from the School of Jesus’ via the “teaching of the apostles”’, 
the ‘“‘ways”’ of Paul, the basic teaching of Mark and other tanoétra: tot Adyov 
and the more mature School of John to the rather elaborate School of 
Matthew with its ingenious interpretation of the O.T. as the crown of its 
scholarship’’. 

Evidently the significance of this theory for the quotations of the 
“Testimonies”? could not be passed and is therefore discussed in the last 
chapter. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the study of this book may be highly 
recommended: the careful investigations in the main chapters, the clear 
formulation of problems concerning the “Sitz im Leben’’, and innumerable 
details are of great value. Nevertheless, one cannot but feel that here, as 
in many other studies of ‘formcriticism’, the hypothetical factors to be used 
are fairly numerous. Besides the question rises whether this approach is 
perhaps too one-sided and cannot be combined more closely with Kilpatrick’s 
hypothesis. Further, it seems evident that the difference between Mt. and 
DSH is greater than is supposed here (cf. the review by Bertil Gartner in 
Studia Theologica 1955, pp. 1-24). Finally, I would like to refer to the 
study of J. W. Doeve, Jewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and 
Acts, Assen, 1953, which may prove important for several aspects of the 
reviewed book. 


Leiden, Witte Singel 61 G. SEVENSTER 


The Septuagint Bible. The Oldest Version of the Old Testament 
in the Translation of Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental 
Congress of the United States of America, 1774-1789, as Edited, 
Revised and Enlarged by C. A. Muses M.A., Ph. D. (Columbia). The 
Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colorado; 299 Madison Ave., 
New York City, 1954. XXVI + 1426 pp. Pr. $ 6.50. 


Charles Thomson (1729-1824), a personal friend of Franklin, Washington, 
and Jefferson, and in his time a prominent Greek scholar, made the first 
translation of the Septuagint into English, a work which took him about 
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twenty years. It was published at Philadelphia in 1808, and verbatim re- 
printed at London in 1904 by 8. F. Pells, who was unacquainted with the 
fact that Thomson himself had made a not inconsiderable number of correct- 
ions in his own copy of his work, which is now to be found in the library 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia. Mr. Muses has adopted Thomson’s 
addenda and corrigenda wherever, in his opinion, they are to be regarded 
as improvements. But he has done much more, which is best recorded in 
his own words (Foreword, pp. XII—XIII): ‘‘We have confined ourselves to 
changing Thomson’s work only where the facts of the text required it, or 
where another translation was called for preferentially by the oldest manus- 
cript tradition. In several instances we have corrected Thomson’s wording. 
Where the oldest surviving manuscript of any feasible length for the basis 
of a recension—the Codex Vaticanus, No. 1209 (termed B) is lacking, best 
readings have been supplied from the next oldest portion of the manuscript 
tradition, depending for principal authority in this respect on the Sinaitic 
and Alexandrine codices, and the editors of the Sixtine text. Since Thomson 
omitted additional material in the Book of Esther found in the Septuagint 
Bible, we have restored it to its proper place in the text... The editor is 
fully responsible for the new matter in the Book of Esther now appearing 
in the Thomson translation, and we have tried to make our reading at least 
conformable to his general style and standard of accuracy”’. But this is not 
all: ‘“‘In presentation, as distinct from translation, Thomson’s text suffers 
in some respects. It was necessary to repunctuate and paragraph practically 
the entire Old Testament, as well as to remove inconsistent spellings, all 
in all amounting to thousands of improvements.’’ The editor deserves high 
praise indeed for a rare combination of tact and accuracy: without doing 
any damage to the really majestic style of Thomson’s translation, he has 
yet made it into a work which, as the reviewer has learned from a detailed 
comparison of several chapters—among them the particularly difficult eighth 
chapter of Proverbs —with the original, will also render services to the 
present-day scholar. 


Leiden, Witte Singel 91 J. H. WASZINK 


Jan-Olof Tjider, Die nichtliterarischen lateinischen Papyri Italiens 
aus der Zeit 445-700. (Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Rom, 
4°, XIX, 1) I. Papyri 1-28. Lund, Gleerup 1955; 522 pp. 


Voici le premier volume d’une publication qui en comprendra trois, deux 
de textes avec introductions, traductions et commentaires, un de fac- 
similés. Celui-ci a servi de thése de doctorat de l'Université d’Uppsala. I] est 
malaisé de faire le compte-rendu d’une étude de si grande envergure en se 
basant sur une partie seulement. I] s’y ajoute que les lecteurs de cette revue 
seront spécialement intéressés aux textes & publier dans le deuxiéme volume 
qui comprendra notamment les documents relatifs & histoire de |’Eglise. Il 
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est impossible d’autre part de contréler l’exactitude des transcriptions tant 
qu’on n’a pas sous les yeux les planches du volume III. 

Ceci n’empéche qu’on peut se faire une idée compléte de ce que |’auteur 
s’est proposé de faire, et une idée approximative de ce qu’il a réalisé. 

Son intention est des plus louables. Il a entrepris une tache utile et néces- 
saire: donner une édition définitive des documents sur papyrus conservés 
jadis dans les archives archiépiscopales de Ravenne et disséminés actuelle- 
ment dans des dizaines de collections. A part quelques fragments, dont il est 
rendu compte dans |’Introduction (p. 64 ss.), ils sont actuellement encore au 
nombre de 55: trois concernent |l’administration des domaines, trois autres 
sont des testaments, il y a une désignation de tuteurs, un regu, un acte d’af- 
franchissement d’esclave; les 19 autres que contient ce vol. I sont des dona- 
tions, souvent & l’église de Ravenne. Les documents privés montrent que les 
archives de l’archevéque jouaient entre autres un réle comparable & celui du 
notariat ; on y trouve méme des textes qui n’ont pas été écrits & Ravenne. 

L’éditeur nous renseigne en détail sur l’historique de la collection, sur les 
éditions et l'état actuel des textes. On constate qu’il s’est donné toutes les 
peines du monde pour rendre son travail aussi complet que possible. I] a eu 
raison, & notre avis, de n’admettre dans son édition que les textes dont |’origi- 
nal existe encore.! Pour les autres on pourra toujours consulter les éditions 
antérieures, auxquelles rien ne peut étre ajouté, & part quelques conjectures. 
Mais il a droit & notre reconnaissance toute spéciale pour le soin qu’il a mis & 
réunir toutes les données relatives méme aux documents disparus. I] donne, 
de cette maniére, plus que le titre ne promettait. 

L’Introduction est, avant tout, de nature paléographique; on y trouve 
toutes les indications nécessaires concernant le ductus des lettres, la typologie, 
les abréviations. Mais on y trouve en outre un relevé des particularités d’ortho- 
graphe et de prononciation. Je me demande si |’auteur a eu raison, en les 
étudiant, de limiter & quelques notes les indications extrémement curieuses 
fournies par les subscriptions latines en caractéres grecs; elles sont dues & des 
témoins de nationalité grecque qui ont écrit sous la dictée ?; elles nous sem- 
blent trés utiles pour définir quelques aspects, non seulement de la prononcia- 
tion du latin & cette époque, mais encore de celle du grec. 

Le groupe 10-28, qui comprend les donations, donne lieu 4 une introduction 
spéciale (p. 250 ss.). L’auteur y étudie les types anté- et postjustinien et insiste 
avec raison sur les grands changements que Justinien a apportés 4 la structure 
de ces actes. Chaque élément forme] est étudié séparément ; l’influence byzan- 
tine est réguliérement mise en évidence. La partie généralement indiquée du 
nom de arenga comprend les idées usuelles: la donation se fait pour mériter 
sinon la vie éternelle, du moins une indulgence; une fois (no. 21) il y a, selon 
V’hypothése trés vraisemblable de l’éditeur, une allusion & l’Evangile selon 
Mathieu 19,29; le no. 12 indique que la donation se fait pour obtenir un 





1 Le no. 17 est conservé par une inscription reproduisant l’original perdu. 
* Pas toujours, puisque méme des abréviations s’y retrouvent, p.ex. 16, 
39 cotapoupn = 8(upra)s(crip)tarum. 
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caveau dans l’église; celle du no. 17 se fait, non & une église, mais aux sacris- 
tains d’un sanctuaire & Rome, et celle du no 23 & la personne d’une abbesse. 
Les serments se font p. ex. par Dieu tout-puissant et les Evangiles (que la 
donatrice tient en main, 20), ou par le jugement dernier (13). On constate que 
les donations faites & la seule cathédrale de Ravenne sont situées dans des 
parties relativement éloignées de I’Italie. 

Il convient de noter que les documents ne sont pas toujours les actes de 
donation méme. Plusieurs d’entre eux sont des extraits de gesta municipalia, 
qui constatent que l’acte a été diment enregistré par les autorités municipales ; 
dans ce cas |’extrait comprend — quand le texte n’est pas mutilé — une copie 
de l’acte original. 

Une bibliographie trés ample et des index relatifs aux textes publiés dans 
ce volume s’ajoutent & un commentaire qui note briévement, mais avec grande 
précision, les particularités de langue, de matiére, et d’interprétation qui ont 
besoin d’un éclaircissement. Souvent le doute reste; dans ce cas |’éditeur 
s’abstient sagement d’assertions non fondées. 

L’examen de ce premier volume permet de conclure que c’est un travail trés 
consciencieux, trés complet et trés utile, qui constitue une base solide et, en 
pratique, définitive pour l'étude de ces textes difficiles, et pour lequel son 
auteur mérite les éloges les plus sincéres. 


Leiden, van Beuningenlaan 20 B. A. VAN GRONINGEN 


Eusebius’ Werke VII: Die Chronike des Hieronymus. Heraus- 
gegeben und in zweiter Auflage bearbeitet im Auftrage der Kom- 
mission fiir spitantike Religionsgeschichte der deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin von R. Helm. Akademie-Verlag, 
Berlin 1956. 


Im Vorwort des zweiten Teiles der Chronik schrieb R. Helm, acht Jahre 
nach dem ersten Weltkriege, dass er nur unter dem Zwange der Verhialtnisse 
sein Manuskript noch einmal abgeschrieben hatte, um so durch Vermeiden 
des Satzes die Unkosten zu verringern und das Erscheinen der Ausgabe 
uberhaupt zu erméglichen. Diese Ménchsarbeit ist ihm, elf Jahre nach dem 
zweiten Kriege, erspart geblieben. Nicht nur fiir den zweiten Teil, der vom 
Herausgeber fiir den Druck fertig gestellt worden war, sondern auch fiir 
den Textband, den er 1913 selber geschrieben hatte, ist jetzt an Stelle der 
mechanischen Vervielfaltigung des handgeschriebenen Manuskriptes der 
Druck getreten. Benutzer dieses unentbehrlichen Buches werden fiir diese 
zweite Ausgabe und fiir die neue Methode der Verdéffentlichung ebenso 
dankbar sein. Es ist jedoch zu bedauern, dass die beiden Teile jetzt in einem 
Bande vereinigt sind. Wenn man den Text und die Quellen miteinander 
vergleichen will, ist man jedesmal gezwungen, im selben Buche verschiedene 
Stellen aufzuschlagen. Diese zeitraubende Miihe wiirde dem Leser erspart 
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gewesen sein, falls auch jetzt die zwei Teile in zwei Banden herausgegeben 
worden wiren. 


Uber die Einleitung lasst sich mehr sagen als tiber den Text, zumal da 
Helm sich bemiiht hat, nur ganz wenige Anderungen in den Text und in 
den kritischen Apparat anzubringen. Obwohl der Herausgeber auch friiher 
dem Armenier skeptisch gegeniiberstand, kénnte die Tatsache, dass die 
Jahresangaben des Armeniers im Apparat dieser zweiten Auflage fort- 
gelassen sind, unter dem Einfluss anderer Meinungen zustande gekommen 
sein. Von allen Kritikern Helms soll an erster Stelle Ed. Schwartz erwaihnt 
werden. Die scharfe Trennung, welche dieser Gelehrte zwischen Eusebius 
und Hieronymus annahm, hat er vielleicht am schirfsten ausgedriickt, als 
er von den bedenklichen Folgen der lateinischen Ubersetzung sprach, 
nimlich, dass jede historische Notiz auf ein bestimmtes Jahr bezogen 
werden muss, eine Absurditiét, die Eusebius nicht zuzutrauen sei; Schwartz 
leugnete deshalb, dass Eusebius das schwerfillige Zahlengeriist des Kanons 
iiberhaupt aufgestellt habe (K.G. II 3, Chronol. p. CCX XXIV). Schon in der 
ersten Ausgabe hat Helm diese Meinung energisch bestritten, und er hat 
jetzt nichts daran hinzugefiigt (p. XX XVIIT). Die Kritik, die er, ungeachtet 
seiner grossen Bewunderung, an Fotheringham geiibt hat, ist in der neuen 
Ausgabe bedeutend abgeschwacht (z.B. ,,Darum ist der Versuch Fothering- 
hams leicht irrefiihrend’’ usw., ein Satz, der in der zweiten Auflage fehlt; 
ebenso p. XIX). In der tiberarbeiteten Einleitung sind obendrein die Para- 
graphen iiber die Manuskripte gekiirzt, weil die vielen Beispiele, z.B. die 
Fehler der S-Klasse, nicht mehr alle angefiihrt worden sind. 

Andererseits waren gewisse Erginzungen nicht zu vermeiden. Natiirlich 
hatte der Herausgeber seine Lage klar darzulegen hinsichtlich Erich Caspars 
Die dlteste Bischofsliste, 1926, in welcher dieser behauptet, dass der Kanon 
,»durch Hieronymus eine entstellende Bearbeitung erfahren hat, deren 
Einzelheiten sich noch paléographisch feststellen lassen, so dass der Weg 
zu einer Rekonstruktion des eusebianischen Urbilds offensteht”’ (p. 210). 
Also vertritt Caspar hinsichtlich des Formproblems des Kanons einen 
mittleren Standpunkt zwischen Schwartz, der meinte, dass der Kanon in 
der echten eusebianischen Urform unwiederbringlich verloren war, und 
Helm, der ebenso wie Fotheringham in der vorliegenden lateinischen Uber- 
setzung ein getreues Abbild des Originals sah. An drei Stellen hat Helm jetzt 
in seiner Einleitung auf die Arbeit Caspars Riicksicht genommen. Erstens 
betont er, dass es ein vergebliches Bemiihen ist, eine Typendifferenzierung 
in der Schrift festzustellen, um daraus, wie Caspar es tat, ,, Unterscheidung 
der Zeilenfiihrung der Notizen von dem konstanten Zeilensystem des 
Rahmenwerkes zu erschliessen und weiter zu folgern, dass eine annalistische 
Fachwerkeinteilung der spatia historica durch die Jahreszeilen der fila des 
Rahmens nicht bezweckt war’? (XXII). Zweitens entkraftet er die Be- 
hauptung Caspars, dass die doppelseitige Anlage des Kanons auch tiber die 
Riickkehr der Juden aus der Gefangenschaft fortgesetzt sei (XXXIV). 
Schliesslich gibt er am Ende eine kurze Zusammenfassung, in der er seine 
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friiheren Erérterungen, speziell gegen Caspar, handhabt, und die ich mir 
erlaube hier folgen zu lassen: ,,Nur als einen Fehlgriff Caspars kann man es 
aber betrachten, wenn er aus den zweifellos erkennbaren Miangeln mancher 
Fixierung und der allgemeinen Bestimmung bei anderen nicht fest datier- 
baren Ereignissen den Schluss zieht, dass bei Hieronymus iiberhaupt eine 
feste Datierung und ein annalistischer Zwang nicht existiert habe, wobei er 
sich freilich selbst widerspricht wenn er zugibt dass ,,fest datierte Ereignisse”’ 
,auch im Originalkanon bei bestimmten Jahren gestanden haben miissen”’. 
Entgegen der von C. vertretenen Ansicht muss daran festgehalten werden, 
dass die annalistische Anlage bei der Bearbeitung des Hieronymus durchaus 
beabsichtigt war’? (XLIV-XLV). Mit den Hypothesen Caspars hat Helm 
sich am Ende seiner griindlichen Studie Hieronymus’ Zusdtze in Eusebius’ 
Chronik und thr Wert fiir die Literaturgeschichte, Philol. Suppl. X XI, Heft 2, 
1929, — eine Arbeit die man immer neben seiner Einleitung zu Rate ziehen 
soll —, ausfiihrlicher auseinandergesetzt. Es ist vielleicht angebracht, an 
dieser Stelle ebenfalls hinzuweisen auf Helms vorziigliche Verhandlung iiber 
die Verwertung lateinischer Geschichtsdarstellungen im Original des Euse- 
bius, zwei Artikel, Hieronymus und LEutrop, im Rheinischen Museum 
(LX XVI, 1927, 138, 254), in welchen er die berihmten Auseinandersetzungen 
Mommsens (Ges. Schr. VII, 606ff.) vollkommen iiberzeugend korrigiert hat. 
Mit zu grosser Bescheidenheit hat er in der neuen Einleitung diese 
epochemachende Leistung nur ganz beiliufig erwihnt (X XVI). 


Helm selber hat 1926 mit warmen Worten der internationalen Zusammen- 
arbeit, sogar in Kriegszeiten, gedacht. Man kann es dahingestellt lassen, ob 
der Frieden von Versailles, wie er meinte, die Ursache der Notwendigkeit 
war, auch den zweiten Teil in einer mechanischen Wiedergabe seines eignen 
Manuskriptes herauszugeben. Vielleicht war Helm, ebenfalls gereizt durch 
Fotheringhams Ausgabe ,,mit ihrem prachtvollen Aussehen”’, hier den 
Alliierten gegentiber ungerecht. Trotz dieser schmerzlichen Erinnerung hat 
er in dieser selben Einleitung Fotheringham geehrt, was damals bemerkens- 
wert war; Helm zeigte, dass die Wissenschaft keine Landesgrenzen kennt. 
Wahrend des zweiten Weltkrieges und nachher war er von denselben hohen 
Gedanken erfiillt. Auch der deutschen Akademie, die in der Vergangenheit 
mittels zahlreicher Ausgaben, von denen nicht zuletzt die der Reihe Die 
griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller den ersten Jahrhunderte zu erwihnen ist, 
den Beweis geliefert hat, tiber die nationalen Differenzen hinweg sehen zu 
kénnen, gebiihrt der Dank aller jener, die ihre Arbeit der letzten Jahren 
haben beobachten kénnen. 


Leiden, De Laat de Kanterstraat 15 B W. DEN BOER 
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